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One of the brightest of our exchanges is The | 


Church Sunday School Teacher’s Weekly, now ap- 
proaching the close of its first year of publication. 
If all the denominational periodicals were to occupy 
their ground as well as this, there would soon be no 
distinctive place for The Sunday School Times. 
When the entire Sunday-school field is fairly under 


good cultivation, and we are no longer needed as a | 
stimulus to the workers, we shall not remain as a | 


hindrance to them, or a cause of their stumbling. 


When the chemists and necromancers of the 
middle ages were spending their days and nights in 
experimenting toward the making of gold by chem- 
ical process, it used to seem to them that only one 
thing was needed to crown their efforts with complete 
success. Often and often their combinations would 
seem to demand but a single substance to precipitate 
or crystallize all into golden metal. But this one 
substance they never found, and so their mortars and 
crucibles contained nothing precious. Somewhat 
similar to these worthless compounds, lacking only a 
single element, are those lives which omit “ for Christ’s 
sake” from their strivings after success. That is the 
one thing that combines all effort in a golden result ; 


the one thing whose absence leaves but a poor and 


tional churches, that 
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valueless remainder. There are people whose lives 
are lived “in His name,” but who know it not; and 
there are lives which think they are Christ’s, but are 
not so in very truth. But God can always see 
whether they are really golden or not; and even the 
world can commonly detect without difficulty the 
presence or absence of the element of highest reli- 
gious worth. 


In the wisdom of its selection of lessons, the first 


International Lesson Committee can hardly be sur- | 


passed by any committee which follows it. 
in that line has been admirably done, and is worthy 
of all praise. But its selection of golden texts has 
often been singularly infelicitous. This is notably 
the case in the lessons of the current quarter. A 


golden text ought certainly to have such character 


and completeness in itself as will give it a value | 


| when memorized by the scholars. And it is always 
| easy to find a text of this kind, emphasizing the main 
| truth, or one of the truths, of the lesson, either in the 
| lesson text, or outside of it. What a pity, then, that 
_such “scrappy” and unintelligible clauses as form 
some of the golden texts of this quarter have been 
lifted into an unseemly prominence by the Lesson 
Committee. 


example, is: “Seeing he ever liveth to make inter- 


| cession for them.” Who is “he”? Who are “them”? | 


Why not have taken the first verse of the lesson— 
“Seeing then that we have a great high-priest, that 
| is passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of God, let 
us hold fast our profession”? Or, again, to go out- 
side of the lesson: “ We have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous”? If it be said 
that any child ought to know that “he” in this 
| golden-text means Jesus, what would be a child’s 
| inference as to the third golden text of the quarter? 
“For he endured, as seeing him who is invisible”? 


entire quarter’s lessons. 
| text: “ For he looked for a city which hath founda- 
| tions, whose builder and maker is God—* he ” refers 
to Abraham, who again has no mention in the lesson 
to which this text is assigned. 


this matter not to find fault with the old Lesson 
Committee; but to urge that the new Committee 
shall do a great deal better work in this department 
| than its predecessor. It can hardly fail to do otherwise. 


If there is one fact above another which stands 
eut to the impartial observer of pioneer religious 
_work in this country, it is that the undenominational 
neighborhood Sunday-school is commonly the begin- 
ning of organized religious effort in our newer com- 
munities ; and that from this beginning there is prog- 
ress—more or less rapid—to permanent denomina- 
tional church work. To this fact both The Sunday 
School Times in its columns, and its editor in personal 
sermons and addresses, have made frequent reference. 
Of late there has been widely published a criticism 
by the Rev. Leroy Warren, of Michigan, on the 
statement by the “ Rev, H. Clay Trumbull, in a paper 
read before the last National Council” of Congrega- 
“a large share of all the Prot- 
estant churches formed in America within the last 
half-century had their beginning in undenomina- 
tional Sunday-schools ; and no denomination owes a 
greater percentage of its new churehes within that 


Its work | 


The first golden text of the quarter, for | 


Here “he” means Moses, who is not named in the | 
And in the twelfth golden | 


We call attention to | 
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period to this agency than the Congregational.” Mr. 
Warren’s counter-assertions are, that, so far as the 
Michigan Congregational churches are any test in this 
matter, “ not one of our forty youngest churches had 
its beginning in a union Sunday-school. Net one of 
them ever had any help in any way from a union 
Sunday-school,” and “ in no instance had the visit of 
the Sunday-school missionary,” before the founding 
of the church there, “ left any abiding result” in its 
field. These declarations have called out a statement 
_in The Advance from Mr. F. G. Ensign, superin- 
tendent of the missionary work of the American 
Sunday-school Union in the North-west, wherein he 
shows by detailed facts and dates, that in the field of 
more than one-fourth of the forty churches referred 
|to by Mr. Warren, a union Sunday-school preceded 
the church organization. And to clinch the matter, 
Mr. Ensign winds up with a letter to one of the 
representatives of the American Sunday-school 
Union, written by the Rev. Leroy Warren, “as a 
constant eyewitness of the facts,” in 1870, in which 
is the assertion: “ The union Sunday-school, planted 
and cared for by an active missionary, can prosper 
far out on the frontier where no church organiza- 
| tions have yet come. It creates the desire for the 
gospel and Christian ordinances, and prepares the 
| way for a church. Sunday-schools planted by your 
missionaries in North-western Michigan have again 
_and again grown into churches.” In fact, Mr. Ensign 
| shows conclusively that Mr. Warren told the simple 
| unvarnished truth—in 1870. 





THE BLESSEDNESS OF FORGETTING. 

| A-great deal is said about the desirableness and 
| advantages of a good memory; but not enough is 
said about the solid blessedness of forgetting. It 
| would be a sad thing if we could never remember 
anything out of the past; but it would be a great 
deal sadder if we could never forget anything. 

| Why, how wretched our lives would be if every- 
| thing we ever knew or felt were remembered by us 
| with vivid distinctness! We should hardly be will- 
| ing to have another tooth pulled if we remembered 
| just how that last one hurt. If some men who must 
cross the ocean a second time were to have clearly 
in their minds the misery and despair of that first 
week’s sea-sickness, they would stay at home at the 
risk of bankruptcy, or of social ruin. And those 
disagreeable things that were said to us,—things that 
cut to the quick, and stung like aspider’s bite,—what 
if we must always have them fresh in memory? 
What was it that, last month, made trouble between 
us and those whom we dearly love? What was the 
precise cause of that old misunderstanding with our 
best friend—that kept us awake at night, and seemed 
for the time to make life no longer worth living? 
How came it to pass that we thought, only a few weeks 
ago, that our usefulness in this church, or this Sunday- 
school, was fairly at an end; and that the best thing 
for us now would be to move away, or to shut ourselves 


out from all society? What if we could answer all 


And, 


moreover, if we must bear constantly in recollection 


such questions as these promptly and clearly ? 


all the stupid or foolish things we have ourselves said 
or done !—How existence itself would be a growing 
burden! How mortification and sorrow and pain of 


heart would accumulate with the passing years, until, 
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instead of the prayer, “ Lord, keep my memory the light of eternity, of every thought and word and 


green!” our hopeless ery would be :— 


“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff 

Which weighs upon the heart?” 
It certainly is a blessed thing that we can so easily 
forget the minor trials and disappointments and 
vexations and follies. of our daily life. A better 
memory of these things would be a greater curse, 

Even in the realm of our intellectual and spiritual 

life forgetfulness has its peculiar mission of blessing. 
It is well for us that we do not remember all our own 
thoughts, or all that we have read, or heard spoken. 
The business man who would never destroy any letter 
or memorandum, would soon have such a mass of 
manuseript to hunt through that he could not easily 
tind any one paper which he wanted. He who would 
put every newspaper item which pleased him into a 
scrap-book for preservation, would before long have 
xo many, and so overladen, scrap-books, that none of 
them would be of service for convenient reference. 
Hamerton, writing to a student who lamented his 
defective memory, said: “So far from writing, as you 
seem to expect me to do, a letter of condolence on 
the subject of what you are pleased to call your 


‘miserable memory,’ I feel disposed rather to indite | 


a letter of congratulation. 
may be blessed with a selecting memory, which is not 
only useful for what it retains, but for what it 
rejects”—or, in other words, for what it forgets. 


It is possible that you | 


“A good literary memory is not like a post-office | 


that takes in everything, but like a well-edited 
periodical, which prints nothing that 


harmonize with its intellectual life.” “If you for- 


does not | 
‘is to stand as at the first. 


get much, it is well; it will only save beforehand the 


labor of erasure.” De Quincey, in his famous essay 
on the Palimpsest, shows that the old practice of 
writing on, and erasing from, and rewriting over, the 
same parchment, grew out of the fact that thoughts 
and records which once had an interest to the reader 
may have become so obsolete that they were better 
forgotten than remembered. Hence “the vellum, from 


having been the setting of the jewel, has risen at length | 


to be the jewel itself; and the burden of thought, from 
having given chief value to the vellum, has now become 
the chief obstacle to its value; nay, has totally extin- 
guished its value unless it can be dissociated from 
the connection.” The human mind is like the parch- 
ment scroll in this, that its value is extinguished 
unless much that was once written upon it can be 
swept away in forgetfulness—that better things may 
have a place there. Dr. Bushnell emphasizes this 
truth in his essay on the Moral Uses of Oblivion or 
Dead History. Asserting that “the major part of 
our human history is bad in. the matter of it,” he 


insists, that it is “better, therefore, to be forgotten | 


than remembered ; pitch it down under all-merciful 
oblivion, and let both sight and smell of it be gone 
forever. We want a clean atmosphere, and there is 
ho way to give it, but to let the reeking filth and poi- 
son pass off Even if we did not copy so many bad 
things crowding our memory, it would cost us incred- 
ible damage simply to be meeting and taking the 
look, every moment, of these bad images, whether we 
copy them or not.” This truth it is, moreover, which 
makes old Thomas Fuller cry out for the power of a 
discriminating forgetfulness. ‘“ Almost twenty years 
since,” he says, “I heard a profane jest, and _ still 
remember it. How many pious passages of far later 
date have [ forgotten. It seems my soul is like a 
filthy pond, wherein fish die soon, and frogs live long. 
Lord, raze this profane jest out of my memory. 
Leave not a letter thereof behind.” The child of 
God who does not pray earnestly that he may forget 
very much which he has seen and thought and read 
and heard, has not yet learned how to pray accord- 
ing to his need, and according to the hope of a 
blessed forgetfulness of evil. 

With all that is said of the indelible character 
ef mental impressions, and of the certain recall, in 


act of our mortal lives, we may be sure that God will 
enable his children to forget, in the life to come, all 
which had better not be remembered out of the life 
that now is. “Son, remember!” is the terrible word 
“ Their sins and their iniquities will I 
remember no more forever,” is the blessed assurance 
What God for- 
gets, shall those whom he loves remember to their 
shame ? ‘arth, of the 
injuries we have received, the follies of which we 
have been guilty, the bitterness of ingratitude whith 
has made our 


to a lost soul. 
of God to those whom he forgives. 


In the forgetting, here on 


hearts ache, and the impure and 
unholy sights and sounds and thoughts which have 
defiled our minds, there is a foretaste to us of the 
blessedness of heaven. 

“This one thing I do,” says the pattern apostle of 
Christianity, “forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press toward the mark for the prize of 
our high calling in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, 
as many as be perfect, be thus minded.” So let us 
realize the true blessedness of forgetting. 


RESTORING THE TRUE TEXT. 


There are many good people who do not see the 


profit, and sometimes not the sense or propriety, of | 


the work called, in its aggregate, English Bible- 
criticism. They have the feeling that the text of 
the English version, precisely as it left the translator’s 
hands, in King James’s time, is somehow sacred, and 
therefore not to be meddled with profanely. The 
logical inference from their declarations on this sub- 
ject is, that not even an obvious error in translation 
or in copying should be corrected. The whole thing 
Now an example or 
two of modern criticism of our authorized English 
text will perhaps show the desirableness and necessity 
of something of this kind. 

In the first edition of our present English version, 
A. D.1611, Exodus 14: 10 read as follows: “ And when 
Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel lift up their 
eyes, and behold, the Egyptians marched after them, 
and they were sore afraid: and the children of Israel 
lift up their eyes, and beholde, the Egyptians marched 
after them, and they were sore afraid ; and the chil- 
dren of Israel cried out unto the Lorn.” Now came 
the question to biblical scholars, Here is our great 
and honored version, the original edition: shall we 
alter or amend it? Shall we believe that the trans- 
lators intended to repeat the clause in the middle of 
the verse? Shall we believe that the mistake is one 
of the compositor only, who copied the manuscript 
with metal types? ~ Fortunately our “ original edi- 
tion” has itself an original behind it in another lan- 
guage, by which we can safely correct this erroneous 
copy. But to the English reader alone, who knows not 
this original, what help is there? Shall he apply his 
common sense, and make a conjectural emendation in 
the text, and conclude to strike out the repetition of 


the clause? Such a course is never ventured upon 
by the critic who consults the documents on which 
And if 
he will not strike out the superfluous words, is he 


forced to see some mystical meaning in the repetition, 


rest the text of our Greek New Testament. 


or must. he suppose two marches, two pursuits, two 
times of sore fear? The other seeming error, “ lift” 
for “lifted” is one of those various readings which 
do not mar or make the sense. Again, in Exodus 
38: 11, there was found in the early English edition 
the reading “hoops of the pillars.” Ought we to 
retain that typographical error, or use common sense, 
and read “ hooks of the pillars”? And in Leviticus 
4: 35; did the translators mean anything in having 
“ shall burnt them” instead of “shall burnthem”? Or, 
in Leviticus 13: rather than 
Either these errors ought to stand, 
If the latter, who 
should give the correct rendering? and what are to 


56, “the plaine be,” 
“the plague be’? 
or they ought to be corrected. 


be the limits of revision of this character? 
Many cases might be cited where the devout Eng- 


lish reader would be puzzled to know whether his 
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common sense was to be used, or whether he was to 
look for a hidden meaning, with the need of a 
miraculous interpretation. What shall be done 
about them? It is true that errors of the pen or of 
the press do not destroy a work, either in its main 
idea or in its finer details, any more than the falling 
of small chips or mortar destroy either the grand 
shape of the whole cathedral, or the fine and com- 
plicated effect of its delicate tracery. Yet Shake- 
speare is Shakespeare, though the textual criticism of 
Shakespeare is the most delicate problem of the sort 
in the world of secular literature; Milton is Milton; 
Cicero is Cicero; Homer is Homer; Herodotus is 
Herodotus, no matter how many variorum editions 
are printed. And the English Bible is the English 
Bible, in spite of the multitude of errors in the mul- 
titude of editions, of which errors hardly a reader 
in ten thousand ever comes into conscious contact 
with a single one. 

In view of the undeniable existence in our present 
English Bible of more or less of such minor errors 
of copying or translating, need we blame conscien- 
tious critics for pointing them out to us, as we come 
to them in the course of our International Bible 
study. Or need we shrink from the help to a care- 
ful verification of our translation by the revision of 
the English version in comparison with the original 
text, at the hands of the competent and impartial 
Christian scholars who have now undertaken this 
matter of English Bible revision? 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 

There are people in this world who having ears hear 
not, without coming under the prophet’s condemnation 
for having willfully closed their ears. They are simply 
hard of hearing. They would like to receive the gospel 
message at the minister’s lips, but they are unable to do 
so. The question with them is not—‘‘ How shall they 
hear without a preacher?” but—How shall they hear 
with a preacher? In these days of quick invention, 
there is in some churches telephonic communication 
between the pulpit and the pews of those who are hard 
of hearing. The Rey. Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., makes inquiry, as follows, concerning the 
maker of these helps to hearing : 

Who is the patentee or maker of a simple acoustic contriv- 
ance used in some New York churches,—a sort of speaking- 
trumpet running from the pulpit, under the floor, and so to the 
seats of deaf persons in the church ? 

Information on this point can be sent to either Dr. 
Bacon or The Sunday School Times, or to both. 


How to organize and manage a Sunday-school cannot 
be fully told in print. Yet there are numerous helps to 
an understanding of the better methods, some of them 
dealing more with principles, and others with the details 
of practice. A Philadelphian’s inquiry concerning them 
is on this wise : 

Can you direct me whereby I can secure a constitution that 
would show the working and organization of some well-organ- 
ized Sunday-school ? Or do you know of any publication in 
which hints may be found on the general management and 
internal work of a Sunday-school ? 
our best schools, and in many of them I saw wherein we have 
been defective. 


I have visited several of 


As our school is rapidly growing, I have 
been anxious to secure a basis of organization, covering the 
officers, teachers, and scholars; their duties, and their election, 
or appointment; the grading or standing of scholars; and all 
that may constitute a good and practical government of a school. 
You will confer a favor by your aid in the matter. 

In Professor Hart’s Sunday-school Idea, published by 
Garrigues Brothers, 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia, the prin- 
ciples which should underlie Sunday-school organization 
and management are more fully presented than in any other 
work. In Dr. Eggleston’s Superintendent’s Manual, pub- 
lished by Adams, Blackmer, and Lyon, Chicago, these 
principles are considered in their application to practice. 
This little volume would probably prove more immediately 
helpful than the other to the average superintendent. 
E. D. Jones’s Aids to Sunday-school Workers, as pub- 
lished by the Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
contains some good working patterns in different depart- 
ments. And there have been separate manuals of particu- 
lar schools published from time to time which would 
prove of service in the line of our inquirer’s request. Those 
of the Lee Avenue Sunday-school, and the St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal, of Brooklyn, New York, are of this 
character ; but we do not think these are on sale in the 
market. 
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MY WORK. 

BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 
“*T would do some work for thee, my Lord— 
[ would write a line, or would speak a word 
That might enter the life of some weary one, 
Or reach some heart that sorrows alone; 
And brighten the life, or comfort the heart, 
Giving joy the place of the smart. 


“But how can I work for thee, my Lord, 
For my hands are tied, and I find no word 
If I might be 

As my brother is, I am sure I would see 


To speak just here. 


So many ways of sowing good seed 
By well-timed word or deed.” 

““O child of mine!” came the Father’s voice, 
“Why wish for the place of another? Rejoice 
That a Father’s hand has placed you where 
He would have you work. Your loving care 
Of this small spot in my vineyard will be 

The best work you can do now for me.” 


RELIGION ROOTED IN DOCTRINE. 
BY WILLIAM T. FINDLEY, D.D. 

There may be religious feeling, or emotion, which is 
not the result of instruction,—which is merely sympa- 
thetic, and not intelligent. But such religion is like the 
goodness of Ephraim, “as a morning cloud, and as the 
early dew it goeth away.” It has no roots to nourish it ; 
it has no foundation to sustain it; it has no solid sub- 
stance in its constituency ; it is not religion, but only an 
effervescence which has the aspect of religion in so far as 
it is the creature of religious sympathies. Place the sub- 
ject of it in different circumstances, expose his sympathetic 
nature to different surroundings and influences, and his 
feelings or emotions may be the very reverse of religious. 
His house is built upon the sand, and not upon a rock, 
and it cannot withstand the storms which test its perma- 
nency. 

It is owing to this fact that, in religious revivals, among 
the many genuine conversions over which the church on 
earth and the angels in heaven have occasion to rejoice, 
there may be not a few spurious conversions. And one 
peculiarity, distinguishing spurious conversions from 
those which are genuine, has been observed to consist 
frequently in their greater ostentation of the attribute of 
feeling, and the subordinate manifestation of that thought- 
fulness which comes from a religiously instructed mind 
and conscience. The soldier that is most boastful of his 
loyalty and heroism before he goes into battle is not, 
as a rule, so trustworthy, when the bloody struggle is being 
encountered, as the soldier who, fully understanding and 
appreciating the responsibilities of the hour, is more 
reserved of speech, and makes no loud professions of his 
loyalty and courage, but awaits with blanched cheek and 
brow knit with determination, the ordeal which is to 
prove them. 

Religion is doctrinal and practical. 
trinal, and it is not all practical. 
nor all trunk and branches. 


It is not all doc- 
A tree is not all root, 
The root may live after the 


~ 


> 
j 
| 


| the season in which the planting is done; and after the | 
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for its rooting. And to this end we see to the quality 
and condition of the soil in which the seed is planted, and 


plant has put forth its blade or its leaves, and gives prom- 
ise of fulfilling our expectations in regard to it, we are | 


careful, in cultivating it, not to inflict any injury upon the 
root, and to keep the earth suitably loosened around it, 
that it may extend its rootlets and fibres with the utmost 
facility according to the specific necessities of the plant. 
“The root is the basis of the plant, and principal organ 
of its nutrition.” 


Just so in regard to practical religion. If we are care- 


ful for its best development and interest, we will be | 


proportionately careful for the doctrines which are its 
radical principles,—its germ force,—from which it derives 
its real organizing and vitalizing energy by which it 
subsists and develops its various modes of 
well-doing. 

A man He may 
perform its outward relative duties as a matter of habit in 
which he has been trained. But if his religion has no 
root in his understanding and conscience,—if it does not 


practical 


may be mechanically religious. 


derive its vital subsistence from doctrinal beliefs, more or 
less intelligently and conscientiously apprehended, it is no 
more religion, in the Bible sense of the term, than are the 
articulate chatterings of the parrot, acquired by special 
training and habit, the utterances of intelligent speech on 
the part of the bird that thus gives forth articulate sounds, 
Such religion is religion by rote. It is mere imitation, 
—a pantomime. The phonograph—that wonderful inven- 
tion of the time—is hardly less intelligent in repeating 
the vibrations of vocal and articulate sounds after the 
speaker has gone from the instrument, as is the man truly 





religious who practices religion without any understanding 
of why he does so,—without any knowledge whatever of 
the doctrinal principles which underlie his forms of reli- 
gious worship, and which are the law and guide of reli- 
gious duty. When there is no fundamental doctrine of 
religion taught and accepted, then religion, if it exists in 
form, is only a custom, a fashion, a ceremony, a thing of 
outward manner. It will change with climates, with poli- 
tics. It will follow the wake of passion and appetite, or 


| temporal interest, or personal emolument, or carnal se- 


trunk and branches have been cut down and burned, but 


if so, it will put forth another tree. 
of life to the tree is in the root. 


The primary source 
Destroy the root, and 
the trunk and branches cannot develop another root, but 
must die with the root. 
relieving one’s garden of weeds is to take them up by the 
roots. That done, the weeds can no more vegetate and 
grow to crowd out the precious plants we wish to culti- 
vate in their stead. 

It is thus with religion. It has its root in doctrine, and 
its trunk and branches, and its rich and blessed fruit- 
bearing, in practice. It is the office of religious instruction 
to teach, illustrate, make intelligible, inculcate the knowl- 
edge and belief of religious truth (which is doctrine) and 
duty (which is practice). Principles of truth and duty 
are the elements of instruction as pertaining to religion, 
—the latter as well as the former, and the former for the 
sake of the latter. We cannot divorce the one from the 
other without consequences fatal to religion. 

In times of prevailing irreligion in society, it always 
occurs that there is a popular dislike for religious instruc- 
Hence the com- 
mon clamor, in such times, for practical preaching—not 


tion, especially of a doctrinal character. 
teaching—as opposed to doctrinal preaching or teaching. 
Doctrine is to be neither preached nor taught; and practice 
is to be only preached, and not taught. And this, as 
though it were not only possible, but really the fact, that 
religious doctrine and rciigious practice were separable 
from each other, and not inseparable, the one as the root 
and the other as its outgrowth, the one as the life-power 
and the other as the organism which the life-power creates, 
and through which its vital activities are manifested. 
When we plant a seed in the earth, our first concern is 


The only effective mode of 


| one step further than this. 


curity. It will endure no persecution; it will resist and 
overcome no strong temptation; it will prevail over no 
opposing obstacle. Such religion can never become the 
Such religion is not that which is 
set forth for the acceptance of the world in the teachings 
of the Bible, God’s holy word. 


religion of the race. 


OUR MASTER AND MODEL. 
BY CHARLES 8, ROBINSON, D.D. 


What is it to be a Christian? This is the question 
which, above all others, demands an immediate and in- 
telligible answer. In our periods of self-searching we ask 
it over and over again, oftentimes painfully. The word 
helps somewhat ; for it means a Christ-man, or a Christ- 
likeman. So this passage of Peter’s first epistle, offered 
us for study this week, appears to assert that piety con- 
sists in setting the Lord Jesus Christ definitely before us, 
as a sacrifice for our sins, and as a pattern for holy living. 

Earliest, as a sacrifice for our sins; thus the verses 
read: “ For ye were as sheep going astray; but are now 


returned unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. | 


Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto right- 
eousness : by whose stripes ye were healed.” 

This comes before everything else; for there can be no 
piety whatever until one’s iniquities are all washed away 
in the blood of the atonement. The soul’s surrender pre- 
It will not do at all for 
one to try to say, “Now I will be good, and so grow 
exactly like Jesus Christ.” For the first thing he will 
find out about Christ is that he was sinless ; and he must 


cedes the soul’s adornment. 


acknowledge that no man can be like Christ while his sins 
are still unforgiven. And his sins can be forgiven only 
when he penitently confesses them, and implores their 
forgiveness for the sake of what Jesus Christ did when he 
died upon the Calvary cross. . 
Then, however, commences an indefatigable and earnest 
* For 


beeause Christ also suffered 


imitation of the Saviour as our pattern of life: 
even hereunto were ye called : 
for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow his 
steps.” 

Even the eternal purpose of the Father, so mysterious 
in its inception and form, becomes perfectly intelligible 
at the point of contact with the individual. It never goes 
We are predestinated only 
“that we should be conformed to the image of his Son.” 
No 
experience attends its arrival, or accompanies its continu- 


The new life has in it nothing strange or strained. 
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ance, either startling or unprecedented. It is only our 
every-day life transfigured with a fresh and better pur- 
pose, and illumined with a clearer outlook. The likeness 
of Jesus Christ becomes stamped upon every member of 
our bodies, every faculty of our minds, every affection of 
our hearts; and existence itself is only another name for 
service at his bidding. ‘“ For none of us liveth to him- 
self, and no man dieth to himself. For whether we live, 
we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord; whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s,.” 





One life there is, and only one in all history, erecting 
itself out of the plane of human experience as the grand 
embodiment of all superiority. We have the lineaments 
of its transcendent beauty traced in the four Gospels. We 
set the Lord before us, almost actually, when we read the 
inspired chapters. With our continued study we find 
ourselves mysteriously—almost magnetically—attracted 
nearer to him, urged by a power we can neither define 
nor resist. Our Saviour him- 
self, referring to the death he should die, said: “ And T, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” Singularly 
enough, therefore, the very crucifixion scene, so humili- 


This was to be expected. 


ating when judged by any human standard of preference, 
We 
fairly glory in the cross, as we can glory in nothing 
beside. 


becomes the chief center of our admiring affection. 


True religion and undefiled consists in yielding cor- 
dially to this imponderable but omnipotent force, and 
suffering our entire being to be attracted closer to Jesus 
Christ. We bend our wills in all submission. We sur- 
render our souls and bodies as a living sacrifice, holy 
and acceptable, into his hands. We desire nothing so 
much as to catch the likeness of that radiant face, and 
repeat its expression upon our own, growing more and 
more to resemble him, as more and more we unveil our 
“We all, with 
open face beholding as in a glass the glory of the Lord, 
are changed into the same image from glory to glory, 
even as by the Spirit of the Lord.” 

Now with this understanding of Simon Peter’s words, 
it is easy to perceive how abruptly he would rebuke the 
continual comparison of our own spiritual state with that 
of others. It is the one pattern—Jesus Christ the 
righteous—that we are to follow; none other may even 
for so much as one moment take its place. His are the 
footsteps in which we are to walk ; not those of any saint, 
however eminent or historical. 


hearts to the sunshine of his presence. 


Hence even religious 
biography may easily become a snare to those who mistake 
its use. Especially will harm be done, if the unusual 
exercises and manifestations of devotees or mystics be 
unduly exalted in estimation, and vainly imagined to 
have been the secret of their strength. That believer 
will certainly fail, who puts any human perfection, real 
or conceived, in the place of Christ, our Model and 
Master. “ They, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves among themselves, are not 
wise.” 

Nor is this all: such words of an inspired apostle re- 
buke, likewise, the setting up of an abstract experience, 
or any form or frame of feeling, as the pattern or goal of 
attainment. It is inconsistent with every theory of inde- 
pendent or individual life to suppose there has been fur- 
nished a distinct emotion, or a formulated fervor, which 
No fixed 
type or shape of penitence, no regulation fashion of 
orthodox peace, no settled exercise of the soul whatever, 


is necessarily to be reached by us all in turn. 


‘an be imagined, up to which each man is to come, and 
toward which he is to set his ambition. There is no 
more hurtful folly now prevalent in the church than this 
practice of seeking for an experience, when the soul should 
simply be seeking for Christ. David does not say he set 
conversion always before him, but “ the Lord.” 

The next lesson we come upon goes over the ground of 
So I choose to limit 
our present theme to this one matter—Christ as our 
model for holy living; and take up the other branch of 
the subject again—our sacrifice for sins. 


Christ’s sufficiency as a Saviour. 


Our most im- 
portant question concerns the process 


formity to Christ’s likeness is to be attained. 


hy which con- 


1. Eartiest of all, there is demanded «@ personal recug- 
nition of one’s own religious life as an actual thing, capable 
of being moulded, influenced and changed, as if from 
disease to health. 

Men must learn to look off at themselves as others look 
at them, or as they look at their own image in a mirror, 
That 
fine, high, beautiful self-forgetfulness, characteristic of 
true health, which looks out, and off, and away, is the 


at the commencement of this effort after recovery. 


thing to be sought, of course; but it comes farther on, 
sometimes soon, and sometimes before one knows it. In 


the beginning we all have just quietly to consider our 
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ways as we start to turn our feet unto the Lord’s testi- | whom I so revere! Whom have I in heaven but thee? hearts through the Holy Spirit, that they should renounce 


monies, 
The ancient fable of man’s creation represented Prome- 
theus as sitting before a huge mass of clay, like a sculptor 


before a block of marble, fashioning the first man with | 


skillful blows of mallet and chisel. We are to take our 
clayey nature, and plant it before our contemplation in 


just as real a way as this. We must feel that now it be- 


comes our duty to work upon it. On the one side we hew 
off a deformity, or extirpate an excrescence. On the other 
side we develop a grace, or bring a beauty into expression. 
That Christian will be sorrowfully mistaken who imagines 
his piety will advance by itself. It is not even vigorous 
or vital enough to hold its own without being watched. 
The very first condition of proper growth in grace is the 
consciousness that grace can be made to grow, and will 
grow symmetrically and rapidly, if cared for. 

Out before an intelligent understanding our entire 


religious character needs to be planted, where we can look | 


at it all around, discern its defects, and detect its deficien- 


cies. It is positively a plastic reality ; it may be moulded | 


into almost any form. Under the guidance, and with the 
help, of the Holy Spirit, it is our fingers that must fashion 


it into comeliness. It is capable of real increase and dis- | 


cipline. It may be strengthened, educated, cultivated, 


and adorned. But it must be known in order to anything. | 
2. Then, as a second step in this process, there must be | 


a keen, delicate, artistic appreciation of the pattern. 

That is to say, since the Lord Jesus Christ is our model, 
it is necessary that there should be a persistent endeavor 
to ascertain by actual study the secret of the illustrious 
life we imitate. I am afraid that many of us read the 
Gospels altogether in fragments. Our investigations are 
disconnected and materialistic. 


| and there is none upon earth I desire beside thee!” 


8. Here, then, we have the two, the Soul and its | 
Pattern, at last fully perceived and placed side by side: | 


| what more is necessary? Surely, continuous labor to liken 
the one to the other. 


Put your mere dead clay on the stand, no matter how | 
close to the choicest Apollo of any master, it will never | 


fashion itself into resemblance. It must have toilsome 
labor from the patient artist’s hand, and that continuous, 
and oftentimes severe, before it will reproduce the graces 
of its model. So of our religious life. Set the Lord 
before it always; and even then it will require to be 
wrought upon with skillful endeavor. The form of this 
work, however, is as simple as it is effective. We con- 
ceive of our Saviour as being precisely in our place, so 
far as earthly surroundings are concerned, tempted like 
as we are, meeting the daily circumstances that oppress 
us, and then we grow habituated to ask the quiet ques- 
tion, How would he behave if he were here just now? 
This is not a thing which invites extravagance, or pro- 
vokes singularity. Piety takes no man out of his ordi- 
nary calling to become Christ-like, thatis, if his occupation 
be decent. It confirms every one all the more fixedly in 


any vocation which is honest and true. And it claims | 


that we bear our religious principles with us into all our 
daily labor, and there conscientiously live up to them. 
| Whether tending flocks or managing merchandise, in the 
artisan’s shop or at the desk of the book-keeper, mechani- 
| cally wielding the tools of industrious work, or intel- 
| lectually bending over the page of investigation and pro- 
| fessional study, wherever we are, or however engaged, 
that unimaginative question returns, How would my 


| all confidence in their own good works, and that their 
hope of being saved must be built alone upon the merits 
and death of the Saviour—these are the subjects which 
are laid upon the hearts of the scholars. 
Many teachers have made it their duty to visit each 

scholar at least once or twiceevery month. At such times 

they converse with the children and their parents on 
| Christian topics, pray with them, and provide them with 
| Bibles and good books. Likewise when a scholar stays 
| away from the Sunday-school the teacher is obliged to 
| visit him the same week and learn the cause of his 

absence. Such visits often give Christlike-minded 
| teachers an opportunity to make wholesome impressions 
| upon the minds of the parents and children, and to lead 
| their hearts to the great truths upon which their eternal 
salvation depends, and thus by the mercy of God may 
lead to their turning from darkness to light 

None of these teachers receives for his trouble any re- 

| ward or recompense; that, according to the Sunday views 
of Christians there would be unendurable; for it is, they 
say, not ours, but the Lord’s time, which we spend for this 
purpose. It is very generally in America regarded as the 
| duty of a young man between sixteen and twenty-six 


| years, who with mouth and heart confesses himself a dis- 
_ ciple of Christ, to take part as a teacher in this Sunday- 
| school instruction. 

The Sunday-school teachers belong to all conditions in 
| life; the most of them are assistants, clerks, and servants 
| of merchants ; who after working every day in the week 
| till about seven o’clock in the evening, spend the remain- 
| der of the evening very often in the visitings above de- 
| scribed, in the cottages of the poor in the outskirts; and 


A few disjoined verses, | Lord act if he had my labor to do or my life to live? | on Sunday gain time for instructing their scholars by tak- 


here and there, in one book to-day and far away in another | I am called upon to speak ; if it were he, what would he | ing it between the hours of public worship from the to 


to-morrow, will never giye us a balanced and complete 
knowledge of anything as a beautiful whole. It would be 
like looking at a flower by a microscopic examination of 
a petal or a pollen-grain, now a stem and then a stamen. 
We should lose all notion of symmetry, entirety, and liv- 
ing embodiment of grace. 

Moreover, it is to be feared that we labor too much in 


‘say? Now I am summoned to make an important de- 
| cision; if he were here, what would he do? And when 


| our instinctive reply is reached, there remains no alterna- | 


| tive butthat we accept the conclusions, adopt the behavior, 

live the life, of that blessed Master. We deliberately 
undertake to reproduce his likeness in our daily walk. 

Remember this needs help. The believer soon learns 


| them so prized hours of solitary meditation or of inter- 
| course with their family friends. 

Aswith surprise we asked our American friend whether 
| then all these young people, eight hundred in one city, 
| are impelled by living faith in Christ and only from love 
' to him, to give themselves to this labor of love, for which 


| they can expect no sort of temporal reward or advantage, 


pursuit of external details. Plant us by the well in| that the heights of experience are far beyond him alone. | he answered that most of them were doubtless converted to 


Sychar, and we fall to tracing its circumference with a 
measuring-line, and sounding its depths with a plummet: 
yet there sits the Master, waiting for us to look him in 
the face! Our entire being ought to be awake to its own 
overwhelming necessities, until we see in Jesus alone our 


| Of himself, he is sure he never can reach them. He does 
| not possess himself sufficiently. He grows conscious of 
| ignominious shortcoming. That is his hint to go straight 
| to the mercy-seat for divine assistance. 

| Qh, the joy of being a fellow-worker with God! Fine 


| God, were walking in a new life, and bringing this thank- 
| offering to the Saviour who had redeemed them with his 


| blood; that others, however, but the smaller portion, 
were such as had not yet given their whole heart and life 
| to God; yet these were induced by no temporal motive, 


everlasting supply. Geography and archeology may be picture was that of the old Christian scholar, who, study- | but through the firm persuasion that man was in the 
| ing alone late into the midnight, was observed by one of | world to be saved, and that he could not otherwise become 


the two thieves between whom Christ may be crucified 
unnoticed, 


the family, who came unperceived past the crevice in the 


| so than through repentance, faith, and the new birth ; this 


We are to study the Bible definitely, that it may dis- | door, to close reluctantly his volume, reverently lift his | persuasion they had mostly had from their childhood, 
close to us more of him. Our souls faint for help, and | cap from his forehead, saying as his final decorum of | through Christian education and through the steady wit- 


there in Jesus Christ we find it. As a Brazilian slave 
seeks in the deep bed of the river for diamonds, and sees 
nothing but diamonds, and gathers nothing but diamonds, 
and thinks the day dreary and disastrous when no dia- 
monds are discovered, so we ought to search in the gospel 
for lessons concerning Christ, and feel that the work is 


lost when no lessons are learned concerning Christ. | 
Quickness in appreciation is very delicate ; but it can be | 
cultivated even in confessedly dull people. “ Spirits are | 


not finely strung save to fine issues.” We can become 


accustomed to see our Master in every line and verse of | 


the inspired word, if we habituate ourselves to desire it. 
And really, it is worth the effort. When we journey 


around with him through the villages, go with him into | 


the mountain to pray, sit with the eager multitudes that 
hear him preach, wonder with the hushed throngs that 
marvel at his miracles,—when we mark the tireless zeal 
to do good, the unflagging energy to relieve a widow’s 


wail or an orphan’s mourning, the infinite majesty pre- | 


served under pressure of undeserved abuse, the tender 
compassion, the considerate charity, the undisturbed 


meekness, the clear devotion to truth, the bending obe- | 
dience of his prayerful will,—oh, when we see all this, | 
the measureless repose of power in reserve, the grandeur | 


of single-hearted fidelity to purpose in this Saviour of 
ours, “who did no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; 
when he suffered, he threatened not; but committed him- 
self to him that judgeth righteously,”—when each grace 
and each beauty of that faultless Presence comes more 
and more frequently into view, and that recognized, well- 
known, beloved form passes out and in under our eye, 
and we have grown so alert in catching its signs of com- 
ing that our loving souls begin to watch for it more than 
they who watch for the morning,—then, ever clearer and 
ever nearer, we behold him whom we long to meet; and 
more and more desirous becomes the wish and the yearn- 


ing, and our song rushes into prayer: “ Oh that I might | 


be like thee, as I see thee! that I might resemble him 


“good night” to his best friend, before he went to rest, 
“ Blessed Jesus, thou and I will never be separated !” 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BEGINNINGS. 


[Just fifty years ago, Dr. Hengstenberg, the eminent 


a sketch of the American Sunday-school of that day, 
with his reflections thereon. The following translation 
of that article, made for The Sunday School Times, from 
the columns of the Sontagsschulefreund, will be of inter- 
| est to many readers now that the centenary of Sunday- 
schools is about to be observed.—THE Ep1Tor. | 

From oral communications of a friend from New York, 
of whose reliability we are assured, we give the following 
intelligence concerning the Sunday-schools there : 

Their chief aim is instruction in Christianity, and that 
not necessarily such as only educates the understanding 
and demands external care and behavior among the 


the wisdom which leads to salvation and to overcome sin 
by faith in Jesus Christ. 


The scholars are mostly children of seven to fourteen 


years of age. In New York alone, which has (1829) two | 


hundred thousand inhabitants, there are fifty Sunday- 


schools with about eight hundred teachers and eight | 
thousand scholars. The greater part of these children at- 


tend the public schools on the week-days, and are instructed 
—the poor gratis—in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In the Sunday-schools, on the other hand, actual matters 
of learning are less attended to; the teachers explain the 
Holy Scriptures and converse with the scholars about the 
lesson read, wherein their chief aim is to save the souls 
of the children and make them fit to enter into everlast- 


ing life. The wrath of God against sinners, the guilt | 


and danger of unrepentance, for which their youth is no 
excuse, the necessity of conversion, penitence, and the 


new birth, the outpouring of the love of God in their | 


German commentator, wrote for a periodical in his country | 


scholars, but which reaches the heart and imparts to them | 


| nessing of their parents standing daily at the house altar 
_ before the throne of grace: it was a persuasion too strong 
| for them to wholly divest themselves of it, or to escape 
| the manifest duties of love which flow from such devotion, 
| but not yet strong enough to draw their hearts entirely 
from the world and give them the courage to encounter 
| the ridicule which even in America is attached to the con- 
| fession of Christ by word and behavior. 

Our informant had himself been such a Sunday-school 
| teacher while studying medicine in New York some 
| twenty years since, and had a class of Africans, that is, 
| of negroes. 

A whole school, composed of thirty or forty or more 
| classes, is put under the direction of a superintendent or 
| inspector, who keeps order, and from whom issues the 
| rewarding or the punishing of the scholars. One of 
| these inspectors is bookkeeper in a bank in New York, 
and has a Sunday-school of from three to four hundred 
| children, with a considerable number of teachers under 
him. Sundays he is regularly in this school, and in the 


| week-days also he spends his leisure hours in visiting his 
| scholars, all of whom, with their families, he knows per- 
|sonally. A great portion of his income he spends in the 
| founding and improvement of Sunday-schools, and in 
other labors of love. His scholars he regards as his own 
| children, and with a truly fatherly love he bears their 
| eternal salvation upon his heart. 

There is also a Sunday-school missionary in New York 
whose work consists in going about among the poor 
people of the city, and finding out what children have no 
instruction in Christianity, and inducing them to visit 
theSunday-schools. From time totime he distributes little 
books, which are intended to make Sunday-school instruc- 
tion easier to the scholars. Furthermore, the Sunday- 
schools in America are yet new, they were founded not 
more than ten or twelve years ago (this was written fifty 
years ago), and it is to be hwped that they will be still 
| farther spread, and be still much improved in their con- 
stitution. In England they have existed about forty 
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years, and it is stated that the greater part of the English | beside Aunt Kate. Her father read, “Bear ye one an- 


missionaries still active in their office came to a living | 
faith through the Sunday-schools. 

With joyful wonder we see from this intelligence how | 
much the Christian zeal of the American Christians can | 
accomplish in its beautiful aim at such a labor of love, | 
undertaken for the rescue of many souls. How much of | 
it might also come to pass among us, where everywhere, 
and especially in the great cities, there is such a multi- 
tude of poor children sunk in ignorance and sin. Yes, 
how much would and must come to pass, if the Chris- 
tians followed after their duty and gave themselves en- 
tirely to the service of him who gave himself up wholly 
for this cause. 


other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ.” Margie | 
thought, as she repeated the verse to herself, that it was | 
something quite new: she did not understand it, but the | 
verse was easy to learn, and she decided to take it for 

hers that day. Yet often, as she said it over to herself, | 
she wondered what it could be to bear one another’s | 
burdens, and she determined to ask some one about it; 


| there was no time before going to Sunday-school, but 


No external establishment, though never | 


| 
so great cost were expended thereon and governmental | 


power should come to help, can supply that which faith | 


works when it is energetic through love, in building up 
the kingdom of God on earth. 
indeed, we would soon become aware how small among 
us is the number of those who have that resolution in 


In such an undertaking, | 


faith and love which is the first condition of success and | 


endurance. 
only by impelling us to seek the Christian resources which 
we lack from the Lord, who has promised to hear the 
prayers of his children. 


EARTH’S JUBILEE. 
{Micah 4: 1-7.] 
REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


© Mountain of the Mercy Seat, 
How great thy glories are, 
In latter days, when thou shalt rise, 
Exalted from afar! 
O dawning day, we wait for thee! 
Thou day of peace, Earth’s Jubilee ! 


BY THE 


The tribes of earth, from every land, 
Like gathering seas shall flow, 

To seek the Lord, and learn his ways, 
And of his glory know. 


And from her tears shall Zion rise ; 
And all her sorrows cease ; 

And glorious in the nation’s eyes 
Exalt the Prince of Peace. 


They’ll beat their swords to plowshares then ; 
To pruning-hooks their spears ;— 

And peace come down to dwell with men 
Through the long tranquil years. 

And meekly ’neath his sheltering vine, 
The pious poor shall rest; 

For God hath sworn no foe shall rise, 
Nor sound of war molest. 

O Salem’s King! thy reign begin— 
Bring all thy banished home ;— 

And earth shall bloom beneath thy smile ; 
O come, thou Saviour, come ! 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


BEARING ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 


BY MRS. B. B, CAMPBELL. 


“Margie, Margie dear,” called her mother, “it is six 
o’clock, you must getup now.” Margie awoke, and, rubbing 
her eyes, tried to recall the pleasant dream just broken. 


But this knowledge would become salutary | 





Presently she remembered it was Sunday morning, and | 
breakfast was always earlier on those mornings, so that | 
there need be no hurry in preparing for church and | 
Sunday-school. She rose at once, and, when dressed, | 
knelt a few moments for her morning prayer, then opened | 
her window and stood looking out upon the bright sun- | 
shiny morning, and listening to the sweet music of a | 
brown mocking-bird, as he sang among the branches of a | 
crab-tree near her window, while his mate was busily | 
arranging her nest among the green leaves. 

Margie’s home was in a pleasant valley in Virginia. 
Grand old mountains rose on each side the little valley, 
and were now covered with the fresh young foliage of 
spring; the dogwood thrust its long branches of creamy 
flowers here and there in front of the green maple leaves 
on the mountain side, and the uplands were blazing with 
yellow azalias. On one side of the house a green meadow | 
stretched up and down the valley, and Margie had often 
with bare feet waded over the pebbly bed of the clear 
little river that ran merrily through it, trying to catch 
the pretty speckled trout that lived there. 

Now the pink blossoms of the crab-tree sent their 
sweet breath with the music in at her window, and the 
little girl’s glad heart joined in birdie’s song of praise. 
But the prayer-bell soon called her, and on her way down | 
stairs she remembered her Scripture verse for Sunday- 
school that day was not learned, and, wondering what she 
should select, Margie quietly slipped into her chair 


| proposed going again for flowers after school. 


| it. 
| to remain and help her, but Margie did not want to stay. 


she would ask Aunt Kate in the afternoon. When that 
time came, Margie was much interestedin a new Sunday- 
school book; and when her mother desired her to care for 
and amuse baby awhile, so that she could go to her own 
room for a little time of rest and quiet reading, Margie 
looked longingly at her book, then at her mother, but in 
a moment she pleasantly laid the book aside. Baby was 
getting some new teeth, and that made him fretful. 
Margie did her best to amuse hirf, and between smiles | 
and tears the hour wore away, and though Margie was 
tired, when her mother came with a restful look, and gave 
her a kiss, saying, ‘“‘ You have given me a pleasant time 
for rest and reading, Margie,” she felt repaid for her self- 
denial. All this time Margie thought often of her verse, 
and what it could mean. 

After supper she drew her low chair close to the lounge 
where Aunt Kate was lying with headache, and said | 
softly, “ Auntie, will you tell me what ‘ Bear ye one an- | 
other’s burdens, and so fulfill the law of Christ,’ means? | 
You know father read it this morning.” 

“Yes, Margie, but my head aches too hard to talk to- 
night; to-morrow we will talk about it.” 

Margie was disappointed, but in a moment she asked, | 
“Can I do anything for you, auntie? Shall I bathe your | 
head and brush your hair?” | 

“Yes, thank you,” was the reply; and soon Margie’s | 
little fingers laid the cool cloths on the aching head, then | 
she sat a long time passing her hand softly over Aunt | 
Kate’s hair and forehead. At length baby began to 
waken and cry in the next room. Margie said softly to 
herself, ‘‘ Auntie is asleep, and I will just rock the crib 
till mother comes from putting Brother Rob in bed. Her | 
mother soon came in, and with her good-night kiss Margie | 
went to bed. | 

Next morning Margie found no time before going to | 
school to remind Aunt Kate of her promise, but felt sure | 
she could in the evening, for they often had nice talks at | 
that time. 

On her way to school, Margie found little Roy Burns | 
sitting on a rock holding his small bare foot on his lap; | 
it was bleeding from a deep cut ; his dinner-basket and a | 
letter were lying on the ground beside him. Poor Roy 
was crying, and said he struck his foot against a sharp | 
stone, that he was walking very fast to carry a letter to | 
the post-office before school, that his mother said it was 
a “’portant” letter and must be mailed that morning, as 
there would not be another mail for two days, and now 
how could he go there with his hurt foot and it aching so 
hard. Margie tried to comfort him, but Roy said mother 
would be so sorry about the letter. Margie looked 
thoughtful ; she could carry the letter to the office, it was | 
only ten minutes’ walk beyond the school-house, and she | 
could return in season for school, but she wanted to spend | 
those minutes in gathering some wild lilies of the valley | 
that grew abundantly in the woods just behind the school- 
house. She wanted to place them on the teacher’s desk. | 
She could not do both. Which should she do? was the 
question. Finally, as she looked in Roy’s troubled face, | 
the golden rule, ‘“‘ Do unto others as you would that they 
should do unto you,” came into her mind ; so after bind- | 
ing up the hurt foot with Roy’s handkerchief, she said, | 
“T will carry the letter for you.” Roy’s face brightened | 
at once, and Margie, advising him to go home as soon as | 
he could, went her way to the office. As she passed the 
school-house she caught glimpses of the girls picking | 
flowers in the woods; butshe looked resolutely away, and | 
was at the office soon enough to have the letter safely 
mailed. At the door of the school-room she met the | 
girls with bunches of the lovely flowers, and a disap- | 
pointed feeling crept over her as she saw them lajd on 
Miss Carey’s desk; but the recollection of Roy’s troubled | 
face, and how it brightened when she offered to carry the | 
letter, soon drove that feeling away. 





At recess the girls 
Margie | 
wanted to carry some to Aunt Kate. But little Jenny 
Rand could not say her arithmetic lesson, and Miss Carey 
said she must remain half an hour after school to study | 
Jenny gained Miss Carey’s permission to ask Margie 


How could she give up her ramble in the woods with the 
other girls, and, above all, the pleasure of giving auntie | 
her favorite flowers,—she could not stay. She looked | 
appealingly to Jenny, and Jenny looked pleadingly at | 


| for her. 


| perhaps save her from an hour of wearisome labor. 
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her. Margie had often helped her before, why not now ? 
Why not, indeed? with all those lovely flowers waiting 
Again the golden rule came up and conquered. 
Margie remained, and cleared the cobwebs from Jenny’s 
brain as best she could, while an occasional burst of 
laughter and merriment reached them from the woods. 
At last the lesson was learned, and as Margie was leaving 
the school-room the girls met her with hands full of lilies 
of the valley and blue violets, which they proceeded at 
once to put in her basket, saying, “You could not go to 
the flowers, so the flowers came to you.”’ Margie showered 
her thanks, and with a light heart went home. 

After supper Aunt Kate went to her favorite seat on 
the porch. It was a pleasant little nook, covered entirely 
with a luxuriant Virginia creeper. Here Margie, as 
usual, brought her low chair, and placed herself beside 
her, saying: ‘‘ Now, auntie, please tell me the meaning 
of my verse; for I have thought a great deal about it.” 

“T will, my dear, but you know we always talk first 
about what we have done during the day.” 

Margie told the story of Roy’s misfortune, of her walk 
to the office, and consequent disappointment about the 
flowers, and of her second disappointment after school ; 
then she produced the flowers, wet with the dew they had 


| gathered in the yard, where she had placed them for this 


time. Aunt Kate looked at them delightedly a moment, 
then, pressing the little girl’s face between her hands, 
kissed her lovingly. 

“ And now,” said Aunt Kate, “about the text. Tellme, 
Margie, what made you willing to lay aside your book 


| yesterday, in the midst of a r-:cestory, and care for baby, 


while your mother went to her room?” 
“Why, auntie, mother was so tired with care of baby, 


| and Patsey had gone over the mountain to see her sick 


sister. When mother called me I did not want to leave 
my story, but then I thought I could take care of baby 
and let her rest; I could do that for mother.” 

“And then, last night, why did you bathe my head, 
and smooth my hair while I was suffering with head- 
ache?” 

“O auntie! I thought it was so hard to have head- 
ache, and that peraps it might help you bear the pain, 
if it did not cure you.” 

“Tt did, my darling, but I was awake when you 
thought I was sleeping, and left me to rock baby. Why 
did you go to him?” 

‘“‘T knew mother was hearing Robbie say his prayers, 
and undressing him for bed, so she could not come to 
baby right away, and if he got wide awake he would not 
go to sleep again very soon, and would make her a great 
deal of trouble. Why, auntie, I thought you were 
asleep!” 

“T know you did, my dear; now let us talk about the 
text, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.’ Do you know that when you were taking 
care of baby for your mother you were bearing her 
burden? Baby, though a very precious burden, is some- 
times a heavy one for your mother, and you bore it for her 


| yesterday while she was resting; and so last night the 


aching in my head was a burden, but you helped me bear 
it by your little attentions ; and when you left me to rock 
baby it was to bear a little burden for your mother, and 
Now 
we will begin this day’s record, when you bound up poor 
Roy’s foot, and then, in obedience to the Golden Rule, 
carried the letter to the office, and missed the pleasure of 
going for the flowers, and the greater one of giving them 
to Miss Carey, you did not know you were ‘bearing 
another’s burden, and so fulfilling the law of Christ.” 

“Why, no, auntie, it was the Golden Rule I was think- 
ing of. Are they so much alike?” 

“Yes, my dear, they are much alike; and when at 
close of school you again gave up your own pleasure 
that you might assist little Jenny Rand, you bore an- 
other’s burden, and so fulfilled the law of Christ. Do 
you understand the text now?” 

Margie was silent a moment, then, lifting her eyes full 
of tears to Aunt Kate’s face, she said, “I did not think 
it meant such little things, I did not think they were so 
much alike; there are two Golden Rules, auntie?” 

“Yes, my dear, and there are little burdens as well as 
great ones. Jesus looks as lovingly upon little burden- 
bearers, who take up burdens according to their strength, 
as upon those who bear greater ones for which they have 
more strength. We are not required to take up those 
that are beyond our ability; the burden is usually at 
some cost to ourselves, else it would not be much of one, 
and while love to one another should lead us to bear 
these burdens, the self-denial should be for Christ’s sake ; 
and be sure, my little girl, that whatever you do for 
others for his sake he will never forget. But there is 
the prayer-bell, we must go in now!” 
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moved by these afflictions: for yourselves know that we are 
appointed thereunto. 1 Thess, 3: 3.——Yea, and all that, will 
lively godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 2 Tim. 
3:12, 

Christ also suffered for us.— Ought not Christ to have 
suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? Luke 24: 


LESSON HELPS. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 





26. Opening and alleging, that Christ must needs have suf- 

| Fourth Quarter, 1879.| , fered, and risen again from the dead. Acts 17: 3.— For it 

8. October 19.—The Triumphs of Faith......-------.00++------ Heb. 11:1-10 became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
Mg Seo pnee Sees CR WR ep -neneosasece emsnvennsenenes terre venders things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the captain 


November 2.—The Perfect Pattern, 

1 Pet, 2: 19-25 | 
6. November 9.—The Perfect Saviour ...... 22... ...-++--+++- 1 John 1: 1-10 
7. November 16.—The Love of the Father ............---..-- 1 John 4: 7-16 
8. November 23.—The Glorified Saviour 
9. 


Heb. 2: 10. 
Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh, 


of their salvation perfect through sufferings. 








odshes Rev. 1: 1020 but quickened by the Spirit. 1 Pet. 3: 18. 
. November 30.—Message to the Churches............--..... Rev. 3: 1-13 | : : 
10. December 7.—The Heavenly Song ... ..... - Rev. 5: 1-14 Leaving us an example.— Righteousness shall go before 


11. December 14.—The Heavenly City..........-- .. Rev. 21: 21-27; 22: 1-5 
12, December 21.—The Last Words .... .... — ---------- .-.. Rev. 22: 10-21 
14, December 28.— Review. 


him ; and shall set usin the way of his steps. Psa. 85: 13.— 
I have given you an example, that ye should do as I have done 


to you. John 13: 15.— Whom he did foreknow, he also did 

. " _ ‘ predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son. Rom. 

LESSON 5, SUND \Y, NOVEMBER 2, 1879. 8 : 29.—— Be ye followers of me, even as I also am of Christ. 
Title: THE PERFECT PATTERN. a OF 5 1.— babes in love, as hse — — loved us. 

Eph. 5 : 2.——Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 

GOLDEN TEXT: WHO DID NO SIN, NEITHER WAS GUILE FOUND Jesus, Phil. 2: 5.—— He that saith he abideth in him ought 


, oe 0 9: 2 : . 
IN His MOUTH.—I Pet. 2: 2. himself also so to walk, even as he walked. 1 John 2: 6. 





Lesson Topic: Our Saviour's Example. 


life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. 
1 John 3: 16. 


Vv. 22. Who did no sin. 


( 1. In Endurance, v. 19-22. 
Outline: 2. In Confidence, v. 23. 
( 3. In Unselfishness, v. 24, 25. 





He had done no violence, 


. . vere neither was any deceit in his mouth. Isa. 53: 9.— I have 

HOME READINGS. , pedaits i ing | 

betrayed the innocent blood. Matt. 27 : 4.— Have thou nothing 

Monday, October 27: 1 Pet. 2: 19-25, Our Saviour’s example. | to do with that just man. Matt. 27: 19.——And the governor 


Tuesday, October 28; Luke 2: 40-52. 

Wednesday, October 29: Phil. 2: 1-11. 

Thursday, October 30: John 13: 1-16. 
ples’ feet. 

Friday, October 31: Heb, 12: 1-11. Enduring the cross. 

Saturday, November 1:1 John 3: 16-24. Laying down his life. | 

Sunday, November 2: 1 Cor, 15: 12-23. 
again, 


Learning the word. 
Obeying unto death. 
Washing the disci- 


| said, Why, what evil hath he done? 
blood of this just person. Matt. 27: 23, 24. When the cen- 
turion saw what was done, he glorified God, saying, Certainly 
this was a righteous man. Luke 23: 47.——Which of you con- 
vineeth me of sin? John &: 46. 
sin for us, who knew no sin, 2 Cor. 5: 21.—— But was in all 

| points tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Heb. 4: 15. 
Guile.——Blessed is the man unto whom the Lord imputeth 
| not iniquity, and in whose spirit there is no guile. 





Receiving his life 





LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Pet. 2: 19-25.] 

19. For this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience toward 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. 

20. For what glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your 
faults, ye shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well, and | 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable with God. 

21. For even hereunto were ye called: because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should follow 
his steps : 


| Psa, 34: 18.——Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile ! 
they are without fault before the throne of God. Rev. 14: 5. 
| dumb, so he openeth not his mouth. 


ness against thee ? 
somuch that the governor marvelled greatly. 


22. Who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 
23. Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 


Matt. 27: 


judgeth righteously : 

24. Who his own self bare our sins in his own body on the | 
tree, that we, being dead to sins, should live unto righteousness: | 
hy whose stripes ye were healed. 


Mark 14: 60, 61. 
Threatened not. 





25. For ye were as sheep going astray ; but are now returned 


unto the Shepherd and Bishop of your souls. 


may speak thy word. Acts 4: 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


1 Pet. 2: 19. For conscience, Blessed ave they 
which are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Matt. 5: 10. Wherefore ye must needs 
be subject, not only for wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. 
Rom, 13: 5,——For the which cause I also suffer these things: 
nevertheless I am not ashamed; for | know whom I have be- | 
lieved, and am persuaded that he is able to keep that which I 
have committed unto him against that day. 2 Tim. 1: 12. 

Suffering wrongfully. Behold, | know your thoughts | 
and the devices which ye wrongfully imagine against me. Job | 


went unto the high priest. Acts 9: 1. 
the same things unto them, forbearing threatening. 

Committed himself. 
unto thee. Psa. 10: 14. 
Psa. 31: 5. 


him; and he shall bring it to pass. 

















| the ghost. Luke 23: 46. 





head, that Aaron may bear the iniquity of the holy things 








pa : : ox. 28 : 38.—— > goat s » i ir ini- 
21: 27..—-Let not them that are mine enemies wrongfully, Ex i vith a te gre ro nent Upon nna — = 
rejoice over me. Psa, 35: 19.——-They that hate me wrongfully | qe eee 6 ane ast ie “ie ey Aa. = ey x v4 
are multiplied. Psa. 38: 19.——They that hate me without a | wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our ini- 
cause are more than the hairs of mine head. Psa. 69: 4, pel te ee heme was » agp a and ne 
aay ae: } | his stripes we are healed. Isa. 53: 5.——-He sha year their 

v.20. Buffeted.——Then did they spit in his face, and 


| iniquities. Isa. 53: 11.— 


Hereby perceive we the love of God, because he laid down his 


.. . Lam innocent of the 


He hath made him to be 


Psa. 32: 2. 
——Keep thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking guile. 


John 1: 47..——And in their mouth was found no guile: for 


Vv. 23. Reviled not again.——He was oppressed, and he 
was afflicted, yet he opened not his mouth: he is brought asa 
lamb to the slaughter, and asa sheep before her shearers is 
Isa. 53 : 7.——-Then said 
Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not how many things they wit- 
And he answered him to never a word ; in- 
14.—— 
suffered, he threatened not; but committed himself to him that | And the high priest stood up in the midst, and asked Jesus, say- 
ing, Answereth thou nothing? what is it which these witness 
against thee? _ But he held his peace, and answered nothing. 


And now, Lord, behold their threat- 
enings: and grant unto thy servants, that with all boldness they 
29.——Saul, yet breathing out 
threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, 
And ye, masters, do 
Eph. 6: 9. 
-The poor committeth himself directions, chapter 5. 
Into thine hand I commit my spirit. 
Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also in 
Psa. 87: 5.——And when 
Jesus had cried with a loud voice, he said, Father, into thy | 
hands I commend my spirit: and having said thus he gave up 


v.24 Bare our sins.——It shall be upon Aaron’s fore- 


—Behold the lamb of God, which 
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epistle (A. D. 60-65), is an interval concerning which inquiry 
naturally arises. 

Where was he during these years, and engaged in what 
labors? The Romish Church says he was then in Rome, 
engaged in labors for the founding of the church, by which 
she means the Papal Church. It is, however, evident from 
Paul’s letter to the Romans, written A. D. 57-58, that he 
himself had no small part in moulding the affairs in that 
church, But it was Paul’s rule not to preach where others 
had labored, but to be a pioneer; not to build upon another's 
foundation, but to lay the true foundations himself (Rom. 
15: 20; 2 Cor. 10: 15, 16). It seems scarce likely, therefore, 
that at the very time when the Romish Church claims that 
Peter was in Rome establishing matters there, that Paul 
would have interfered by any such document as the epistle 
to the Romans. Paul’s long-cherished plan to go to Rome, 
that he might there gather some spiritual fruit (Rom. 1: 13; 
15: 22-24; Acts 19: 21), would have been visionary if Peter 
were already there, as the vicar of Jesus Christ, and visible 
head of the church. 

Furthermore, in the epistle to the Romans, Peter and his 
work are not so much as hinted at, nor is he named among 
the many to whom salutations are sent. There is absolutely 
no evidence that Peter ever was in Rome, the papal claim 
resting alone on traditions. That Peter spent the time from 
A. D. 50-65, in Rome is not, therefore, probable; but rather 
the reverse of it. 

The reference in Galatians 2: 11 speaks of Peter as com- 
ing to Antioch. This is supposed to have been one of his 
preaching places in extensive tours, which he was accustomed 
| to make chiefly among Jews, or the converts from Judaism, 
The first epistle of Peter appears to have been written in 

Babylon (1 Pet. 5: 13). 
and not in an accommodated sense to designate Rome, is the 
evident interpretation of its straightforward statement. And 
then the order in which the provinces of Asia Minor are given 


That this was Babylon literally, 


in the opening verse of the epistle is from east to west, as 
one writing at Babylon would put it, and as one writing at 
Rome would not put it. Babylon was the seat of a powerful 
Jewish colony, in which Peter would naturally desire to labor. 
It is not at all probable that Peter ever forgot the Lord’s 
charge to him, “When thou art converted, strengthen thy 
brethren” (Luke 22: 32). His epistles are efforts to do this 
for the many whom he could not see in the flesh. Scattered 
abroad through the then known world were many of Jewish 
origin who had accepted Christ. 
rounded them. 
to them. They are exhorted to just such duties as under 
their “fiery trials” they would be most apt to neglect. That 
Peter himself was faithful unto death, which he finally met 
That this event 
occurred at Rome, and at the same time with the death of 
Paul, both of which claims have been made, is improbable. 
Aside from its introduction and conclusion, this epistle 
contains, (1.) Exhortations to steady consistency under perse- 
cution, chapter 1: 3 to2: 10; (2.) Admonitions to holy living, 
chapter 2: 11 to3: 13; (3.) Patience and holiness enforced by 
Christ’s example, ete., chapters 3: 14-4: 19; (4.) Specific 


Perils of all kinds sur- 
They needed just such words as Peter writes 


by crucifixion, is the common tradition. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. C. KENDRICK, D.D.; LL.D. 

PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 
(19.) For this is acceptable, if because of conscience toward 
(20.) For 
what glory is there, if, when committing sin, ye shall submit 
to buffeting? but if while doing good ye shall submit to 
suffering, this is acceptable with God. 


God a man endureth griefs, suffering unjustly. 


(21.) For unto this 
were ye called: because Christ also suffered on your behalf, 
leaving behind him for you an example, that ye may follow 
in his footsteps; (22.) who did no sin, nor was guile found in 


: i ; (23.) who being reviled, reviled not in turn, when 
buffeted him. Matt. 26; 67,—And some beg i i : his mouth ; (23. 8 ’ ’ 
; dey And some began to spiton him, | taketh away the sin of the world! John 1: 29. suffering, threatened not, but gave [the matter] over to him 
and to cover his face, and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Should ** He that | ; , . 8; . ’ 8? - 
‘ - : ’ mos lieve 2S sverlast- | w . : aly: (2 , +mself > sins 
Prophesy. Mark 14: 65.——Even unto this present hour we | . oa Po ah 36 : bey acer Pas _ . ae ee who judgeth righteously ; (24.) who himself bore our sins 
both hunger, and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted, and | ty * Ph, See * Siy—aanew ee Fron 7S ae. POere to in his body upon the tree, in order that dying unto sins, we 
have no certain dwellingplace. 1 Cor. 4: 11. dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus might become alive unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye 


Acceptable.——If ye love them which 1 AR Nag eater nflnsenig 
—- ye love them which love you, wh ; : ‘ : 
thank have ye? for sinners also love those that ny Prticsy eben aAveod baaurteny 98 os y visther : Phi 
’ that every one that doeth righteousness is born of him. 
Luke 6: 32.——Be ye transformed by the renewing of your | 9 : 
mind, that ye may prove what is that good, and acceptable, and . 
perfect will of God. 
able unto the Lord. 
Vv. 2t. Hereunto were ye called.——He that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. 
Matt. 10: 38. Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his LESSON FRAMEWORK. 
cross, and follow me. Matt. 16: 24.——-Whosoever will save BY 
his life shall lose it ; ‘>but whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. Mark 8: 35.— 
If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, 
and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his 
own life also, he cannot be my disciple. Luke 14: 26. In 
the world ye shall have tribulation. John 16: 33,——I will 
shew unto him héw great things he must suffer for my name’s 
sake. Acts 9: 16.——We must through much tribulation enter | 


because we love the brethren. 1 John 3: 14. 


Rom, 12: 2,—Proving what is accept- | 
Eph. 5: 10, > : 
23: 1.——He shall feed his flock like a shepherd. 
John 10: 14, 


Isa. 40: 11 
——l am the good shepherd. 
GEORGE A, PELTZ, D.D. 
Peter’s history. 


look him. 








position not enviable. 


Rom. 6: 11.——I through the law am dead 
Gal. 2: 19.—— Ye know 
1 John 
: 29.——We know that we have passed from death unto life, 


v.25. The Shepherd.—— The Lord is my shepherd. Psa. 


Every reader of the New Testament is familiar with 
He forms so prominent a character in the 
Gospels, and in the first half of the Acts, that none can over- 
But after the meeting of the great council at 
Jerusalem, as recorded in Acts 15, Peter disappears from the 


were healed. (25.) For ye were like sheep, wandering and 
astray; but ye are now returned unto the Shepherd and 


Guardian of your souls. 


NOTES. 

This epistle of the apostle Peter is one of the so-called 
| general or catholic epistles, addressed not to a single church, 
but to a group or collective body of churches ; this one to the 
Jewish Christians dispersed through several districts of Asia 
Minor. He is now exhorting domestic servants (that is, 
slaves) to submission to their masters, and this irrespectively 
of the master’s character and treatment; the submission is 
to be extended to the “froward,” or perverse and unkind, as 
well as to the good and gentle. This principle, we need not 
say, extends far beyond the servile relation: it embraces all 

relations involving reciprocal authority and subjection. 
Verses 19, 20.—To take patiently the chastisement of our 


record, save only that in Galatians 2: 11, ete., he appears in a | offenses deserves no special credit; to take patiently unde- 
Between the council at Jerusalem 
iuto the kingdom of God, Acts 14: 22.——No man should be | (A. D. 50 or 51), and the supposed date of Peter’s first 


served buffeting under a consciousness of the presence and 
in submission to the will of God is high Christian virtue. 




















October 18, 1879.] 


This does not mean that the Christian, when wronged, is 
never to appeal to the civil power for protection ; but that he 
is not arbitrarily to take the vindication of his cause into his 
Better 
self-defense ; better 
The New 
spirit, but meekness and humility.— Acceptable : 


own hands. often to “suffer wrong” than undertake 


“ 


always to “suffer wrong” than to “do 


wrong.” Testament does not enjoin servility of 
common 
version, “thankworthy :” literal Greek, favor, grace ; either, 
that which is matter of favor, thankworthy, or that which 
brings us favor with God, acceptable-—Conscience toward God, 


or “ consciousness of God,” a sense of God’s presence and of 
your relation to him, thus raising you above the sphere of 
human passions and resentments.—Endureth : here, of course, 
in a spirit of submission, notwithstanding that he is suffering 
wrongfully and unjustly.— What glory: what sort of renown, 
good report ?— When committing sin, ye shall submit to buffeting : 
or, “ when sinning and being buffeted ” for it, “ye shall en- 
dure it.” “ Buffeting : 


the principle applies to any kind of violent chastisement.— 


” strictly, beating with the fists, but 


When ye do geod, and, because of the good, shall submit to 
suffering, that is, shall suffer, and bear your sufferings with 
submission.— Acceptable, as above, verses 21-24. This duty is 
enforced by the example of Christ, who was a pre-eminent 
instance of patience under wrong. 

Verse 21.—For unto this were ye called: inasmuch as their 
Christian profession constantly exposed them to outrage, and 
especially as their discipleship to a Master who so suffered, 
and so endured, might be regarded as pre-eminently a calling 
to the exercise of this grace.—Because: the proof that ye 
were called to this is that Christ also suffered in your behalf, 
thus did good to you, and suffered because of it.— Leaving 
behind him for you an example. It was not done for an ex- 
But 
becoming in him is becoming in his followers, 


ample, but because it was intrinsically right. what was 
and thus 
became an example for their imitation. 

Verse 22.— Who did no sin. What can be affirmed of his 
people only partially and relatively, is true of him absolutely 
and completely. They may be free from sin in the matter in 
which they are chastened. He was free from all sin both of 
act and of word: there was no guile found in his mouth: his 
The 
phrase cidggo sin denies not only the habit of sinning, but 
any individual sin. 


words answered perfectly to a pure and upright nature. 


Verse 23.— When reviled : as at the time of the betrayal and 
crucifixion, when he met reviling either with silence, or with 
prayers on their behalf. The scene must have been vividly 
No doubt there were in the Lord’s life 
many instances of reviling received with patient meekness, 


in Peter’s memory. 


which are unrecorded.— When he suffered: was the victim 
not merely of violent words, but of violent acts.—He threat- 
ened not; refrained not merely from retaliatory acts, but 
even from threats of retribution.—Gave [the matter] over: 
not “himself,” which is supplied in the English version, but 
the case, the matter ; or possibly we may understand “ them,” 
namely, the inflictors of the injury. 
varies but little. 


The sense in either case 
He delivered over the whole case to him 
who judgeth righteously, who has said, “ Vengeance is mine, I 
The whole 
description points to the character delineated in Isaiah 53: 7, 
that, namely, of suffering innocence and virtue declining all 
self-vindication, and meekly submitting its case to the right- 
eous arbitrament of God. 


’ 


will repay,” content to leave it in his hands. 


Verse 24.—The apostle naturally goes beyond the ordinary 
modes of well-doing which were possible to the servants of 
Christ, to that higher form of beneficent action which belonged 
only to their Master. When he has touched upon Christ as 
a model of patient suffering for well-doing, he cannot refrain 
from extending his view to that great work of beneficence 
from which sprung all possibility of salvation, his vicarious 
sacrifice for men.— Who himself bare our sins in his body. 
This figurative language expresses the closest relation between 
the sufferings of Christ and the destinies of his people; a rela- 
tion so close that he suffered not only in their behalf, but, in 
a sense, in their stead. Their sins were, as it were, offered up 
in his body on the tree of the cross. The “bearing” seems to 
denote here, as often elsewhere (Heb. 9: 28) offering in sacri- 
fice. Christ’s death was certainly a sacrificial expiation.— 
That, dying unto sin. So Paul (Rom. 6: 2-6) represents us as 
crucified with Christ, and thus with him dying unto sin and 
becoming alive to righteousness. Certainly much more is meant 
by this than the mere power of Christ’s death as an example. 
There is an intimacy of union in it between himself and his 
people, which we may not fully conceive, but cannot deny.— 


By wose stripes ye were healed: quoted from Isaiah 53 : 5, and 
stating under another figure the relation of Christ’s death to 
his people’s salvation. “Stripes” is more strictly the wound 


made by the stripes; the fresh scar with the blood still oozing 
from it. 

Verse 25.—The apostle practically applies the preceding 
by showing them what the beneficent suffering of Christ has 
actually wrought for them. In their former condition they 
were wandering and astray like shepherdless and forsaken 
sheep; see Isaiah 53: 6 and compare Matthew 9: 36, “dis- 
So 
was Israel generally at the time of the advent of the Saviour. 


tressed and scattered like sheep not having a shepherd.” 
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—But ye are now returned. At once a motive for gratitude, 
and an incitement to an earnest following of the example to 
which they owe so much.—The Shepherd: suggested by the 
image just above employed. 
himself “the shepherd,’ and “the good shepherd” (John 
10: 11).—G@uardian : strictly, overseer, inspector, one to whom 
is committed the oversight of anything, to see that it be 
rightly performed. It is more commonly rendered in the 
New Testament by “bishop,” but never with the modern 
As leaders of the New 
Testament church were often called shepherds (“ pastors,” 


prevailing signification of that word. 


Eph. 4: 11) and overseers, guardians, so here the supreme 
head of the church is called pre-eminently its Shepherd and 
Overseer or Guardian. And although his care is of his 
people as a whole, yet the writer beautifully singles out and 
makes prominent the highest and noblest object of this care, 
their souls. that 
he suffered and died ; and, this being secured, all other good 


follows in its train. 


It was for their spiritual welfare primarily 


The greater includes the less. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 

BY FAITH LATIMER. 
Can you tell the meaning of a “copy”? If you are learn- 
ing to write, why does your teacher make a few lines or letters 
and set them before you? Did you ever watch your mother 
Does she not lay the cloth 
smoothly down, and then spread over it a piece of paper the 
Does she not fix it carefully, 
and pin down each point and corner, and mark each place for 
a band or fold or seam ? 


as she cuts out a garment ? 
exact shape she wants to cut ? 


What do you call the paper so 
Will the piece she cuts be exactly like 
Suppose the pattern is too short, or too narrow, 
or wrong in shape? Will not the garment be so too? Then 
it is very important to have an exact, correct pattern, the 
very form and size needed. 


pinned to the goods ? 
the pattern ? 


Did you ever know a child so obedient and sweet-tempered 
that your mother or teacher said of her, “I wish you would 
try to be as good as that little girl; take her for your pattern” ? 


She would then be an example for you to follow. In our two 


| last lessons we have had some examples or patterns from days 


very long ago. What was the name of the person who “offered 


a more excellent sacrifice” ? Which person “pleased God” ? 
Which one obeyed God in preparing an ark? Which one went 
when he was called, without knowing or asking why or where ? 
In what were all these persons patterns to us? 
of a woman was given to us as an example of both faith and 
works? All these were truly examples of faith, but for this 
lesson we are to study of one who was in all things the perfect 


pattern. 


fect before God; but there is one perfect example for all time, | 
in everything a model without one sin or fault or mistake. | 


It was Peter, one of the twelve disciples, who wrote the book 


from which our lesson is taken ; few men could have known | 


Jesus as he lived on earth better than he did. Jesus often 


stayed at his house, and while there did many miracles ; he | 


cured his wife’s mother of a dreadful fever, and was busy every 
day doing good. Peter was with Jesus three years, and had 
the best opportunity to see Jesus in his every-day life. When 


Peter was an old man, long after Jesus had gone back to the | 


glory of heaven, he wrote letters to the Christians, telling 
them of their duties to Christ. These writings of Peter and 
aul and John and others are called epistles, which means 


letters. 


This one, it is thought, Peter wrote from the city of Baby- | 


lon, where the great king Nebuchadnezzar used to live, and 
where Daniel was put into the den of lions because he prayed 


to the true God. Peter wrote to the Christians how to be 


patient in suffering, and to remember “Christ also suffered 


for us, leaving us an example that ye should follow in his 


steps.” 
Do you remember what prophet wrote so much about Jesus 
and his sufferings, long before, how much he would endure, 


and how patient he would be? 


Was it all true? 
it all; and he could write of Jesus, and hold up to others the 


Peter saw 


Saviour’s perfect example. 

To make all this more real and practical, the primary 
teacher may be allowed to bring out, in connection with this 
lesson, what the children can tell, as questioned, of the child- 
hood of Jesus, how he “ increased in wisdom and stature, and 
in favor with God and man.” Let them tell of his obedience 
and his kindness, of some deeds of pity and of love. » Peter 
tells of what Jesus did not do. Let the golden text be recited, 
and explain the meaning of “guile.” Because his heart was 
sinless and pure, no stain of deceit could ever be on his lips. 
Never a shadow of untruth in all his childhood; not a thought, 
a whisper, a motion that was wrong. 

Tell how often a child may shake his head and really de- 
The 
prophet said of Christ, “ neither was any deceit in his mouth.” 


ceive when his lips fear to deny openly the hidden sin. 
Not an unkind word ever passed his lips; Peter says “ when 
he was reviled he reviled not again.” What is it to be re- 
viled? 

Have you learned so to govern your heart and tongue as 
never to answer back if teasing, angry words are spoken to 


you? Jesus was silent when his enemies mocked him; as the 


' 
Christ also emphatically called 


What story | 


Neither Abraham, nor Moses, nor Noah was per- 


668 


prophet said, “ he opened not his mouth.” How well Peter 
| knew how Jesus could patiently bear unkindness, even from 
| his friends! Who denied him three times on the night of his 
trial? Peter was sure that he did not speak to him then, he 
never could forget that he only “turned and looked upon 
Peter.’ He knew how Jesus suffered in the garden and on 
the cross, how he was scourged and smitten, and that, instead 
of threatening, he prayed for his enemies. Why did Jesus 
suffer? What did he bear “in his own body on the tree”? 
What is meant by the tree? What did the prophet say about 
When Jesus was on earth, Peter heard him 
say, “I have given you an example.” 
that ? 


Jesus, “ 


“ his stripes” ? 
Could Peter ever forget 
He never did, nor that he once boastingly said to 
I am ready to go with thee, both into prison and te 

That same night he went to sleep in the garden 
while his Master endured such agony, and, later, denied him 
to a servant-maid. 


death.” 


But he repented, and soon after he wrote 
When the time came for him to follow his 
Master unto death, even the death of the cross, it is said he 
asked to be hung upon it with his head down, a8 he was not 
worthy to die as Christ had done. 


these letters. 


Peter heard Jesus say, “ I am the good shepherd ; the good 
shepherd giveth his life for his sheep.” He heard him tell 
how the shepherd knew and loved the sheep and lambs, how 
he called each by name and led them out, and how he saved 
the wandering ones, and would call them to himself, that 
there should be one fold and one shepherd. Peter loved to 
talk and write of the chief Shepherd, and call the flock to 
follow him. When Jesus came back to earth, one day he 
asked Peter three times, “ Lovest thou me?” 

Peter was sorrowful when he asked him so often. Do you 
not think he was reminded of the three times he had denied 
him? Each time that Peter answered and said, “ Thou 
knowest that I love thee,” Jesus said to him, “ Feed my 
sheep, feed my lambs.” And so Peter, when he held up the 
perfect pattern to those who knew Christ, said, “ Ye were 
as sheep going astray, but are now returned to the Shepherd 
of your souls.” 

Will you not hear the call, and try to follow the example 
of the blessed One who suffered patiently that you might be 
healed, and who so tenderly loves to guide and keep every 
lamb in the fold ? 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 





What glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted for your faults, ye shall 
take it patiently (v. 20). 


Doing or enduring what he ought to 
Yet 
| there are those who pride themselves on the possession of 
common honesty ; and think that because of it they ought to 
have honor here, and heaven hereafter. 


do, or to endure, is, then, no special credit to a man! 


And there are 
others who count simple patience under ordinary home or 
business trials a work of superlative merit on their part. 
| How would this idea seem if applied in all departments of 
well-doing? Suppose a child should ask to be rewarded 
for making polite request for what he wanted, and for thank- 
ing its giver when it was received; or for not crying while 
his face was being washed! Suppose a youth should seek 
| public praise for going to bed at a proper hour and getting 
up betimes in the morning; for eating when he was hungry, 
| and not over-eating; or for standing still while his boots 
were being brushed! Suppose a man should want it men- 
tioned in the newspapers that he paid his doctor’s bill, and 
never struck his wife; nor jumped up from his chair while 
being shaved! What glory is it to child, or youth, or man 
to do his simple duty, or to endure that which he had no 
right to shirk If a servant, or a clerk, or 
an assistant of any kind, has made a mistake, or fallen short 


or shrink from ? 


of the full performance of his work, he 
to be blamed 


ought to expect 


for it. He would deserve added blame for 


wincing under a rebuke; and no credit for taking censure 
patiently. A little colored boy had his ears boxed (that is 
what buffeting literally means) by his mistress for some mis- 
doing. It was a staggering blow, but, as he rallied from it, he 
turned and politely said, “I thank you, Mrs. Brown, for 
that.” This was so unexpected a response, that his mistress 
asked him what he meant by it. “ Why, I know,” he said, 
“that you did that for my good; and I’m sure I deserved 
it.” He received buffeting according to the Bible standard. 
Are you as ready to do the same, in all cases ? 

But if, when ye do well, and suffer for it, ye take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with God. The Christian standard is a hard 
one. There is no doubt about that. 
It the 


there is no temptation to do wrong, but it is the one who 


Yet it is clearly the cor- 
rect standard. is not person who does right when 
does right in spite of temptation to wrong-doing, who is 
worthy of all confidence and praise. It is the mother who 
is kind and gentle with the fretful, peevish child, not the 
mother who is loving and lovely only when her child is the 
same, who is the true-hearted and motherly mother. It is 
the husband who is forbearing and tender when the wife is 
unreasonable and discontented, who alone is the model hus- 
band. It is no friendship to be on pleasant terms with a friend 
whose words are always timely, and whose ways are always 


He alone is the friend who will not be provoked 


winsome, 
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when his friend is provoxing ; who will be as generous and 
appreciative and devote. in times of misunderstanding and 
seeming estrangement as when things go smoothest in the | 
friendship. It is the servant or the clerk who will keep good- 
natured when the employer is petulant and exacting, who is 
most valued in the long run, and who best fills the place of 
a subordinate and helper. It is the man who quietly sub- 
mits to unjust accusation, and takes without complaint the 
consequences of a foul suspicion, when he cannot right him- 
self without involving others unduly, or betraying their con- 
fidences, who is the Christian hero—the heroic Christian. 
Many a man has suffered his severest trials of life from the 
ingratitude, or the indignation, of those whom he has risked 
everything to benefit. And every sincere follower of the 
Lord Jesus Christ ought to be ready at all times to suffer 
again in this way at the call of God. 

For even he-eunto were ye called (v.21). Whena certain brave | 
regiment was for the first time brought under fire in battle, 
ite line wavered for a moment in the sweep of the enemy’s 
“ Steady! men,” 
mander, “Steady! men. Isn’t this just what you enlisted | 
for?” If a Chris- | 
tian man isn’t to be kinder and truer and firmer when sur- 
rounded by enemies, and more generous, more patient, more 


musketry. ealled the firm voice of its com- 


And that regiment stood firm once more. 


uncomplaining, under sharpest provocation, than a man who 
isn’t a Christian, what superiority is there in a Christian's | 
course and example? What if a Christian minister should 
say that he would retire from the work of the ministry be- | 
cause in it his motives were all the while being misunderstood, | 
and himself the object of vilification and hostility? Wasn't 
that what he enlisted for? To what else was he called asa 
soldier in Christ’s army, than to come under fire in the thick- 
est of the fight? Unless a Christian man suffers in some way | 
for well-doing, and is more or less misunderstood and unjustly 
abused, he has reason to question if he has not missed of his | 
calling as a Christian, or been unfaithful in responding to the 
call, For even hereunto was he called. 


Leaving us an example, that ye should fol'ow his steps. If 
one starts off for an under-cliff walk around a mountain lake, 
even if he has never passed that way before, he feels safe so 
long as he sees a well-trodden path opening up before him. 
He is sure that that way has been passed, and is passable. A 
backwoodsman asks no better direction to his course than a 
“blazed” track. A skilled guide must have sought out and 
marked that path: he has no doubt about it. A keen-eyed 
Indian will tell from the footprints on the sand, or on the for- 
est leaves, just what kind of a person has gone on before him. 
He can follow his track unerringly. To the disciple of Jesus 
there is always a well-trodden path opening up, under the 
cliffs and along the mountain lakes of life ; a clearly “blazed” 
track is shown through life’s every forest; there are “ footprints 
on the sand of time” to guide him continually. He can go 
forward nothing doubting. Every temptation which he must 
pass his Master has passed safely. Every danger of his course 
the track of his guide skillfully evades. He has only to fol- 
low in the steps of Jesus,and he will be at home finally with 
his Lord. | 








Norr.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by the Rev. | 
Dr. Charles 8. Robinson, is printed on the third page.—THE | 
Epiror. 


| going to Jesus as the teacher, 
| whose dearly loved wife had died, and no picture of her had 


TEACHING HINTS. 


BY JOHN WANAMAKER, 


| called at a warehouse a few days ago to purchase a | 
“grate” for my library fireplace, and while commenting on | 
the various designs, I was informed that a most beautiful grate | 
had just been furnished to the residence of another gentle- | 
man, and at his request (so that no duplicate of it could be | 
made) the pattern was destroyed. That splendid pattern, 
the work of artist and skilled mechanic, was only to talk 
about, not for use. A friend of sine built his elegant man- | 
sion, and so gracefully constructed porches and balcony | 
that admiring neighbors sought to make theirs like them. 
They sent their builders to sketch and measure them, when 
they were forbidden the grounds, the owner claiming that 
no ope should copy his peculiar work. Finally the courts 
were appealed to, and gave injunction to prevent the use of | 
the coveted models. 

These cases both illustrate the human method of guarding 
patterns. In letters patent we put beyond each other’s reach, | 
for our own exclusive pleasure or profit, the discoveries that 
would benefit and bless our fellow-men. 


And even when the | 
results of men’s best skill and careful workmanship are acces- 
sible to us, how often they fall short in meeting our wants! 

A distinguished citizen of Philadelphia, three or four 
years before the Centennial Exhibition, was seized with the 
idea of presenting to the city a great bell for the steeple of 
Independence Hall. To accomplish this, great preparation 
was necessary. The question of changing the bell in use for 
forty years, and accepting the gift, was discussed by the news- 
papers for two years, and finally, after passing through com- 
mittees, came before both branches of the city legislature, 
and after one, two, or three readings, was voted upon favor- | 
ably. Then came the work of the foundry: first the size and | 


| lifting of it to its place far up in the State House spire. 


| few blocks immediately around the old square. 


| ter in life. 


| nothing, and I cannot go to-night. 


| worked the two together and spoiled all.” 


(Vol. XXT., No. 42. 








] 
shape. The best skill of the “ pattern shop” was called into 


service, for the bell was to be the voice of the nation to ex- | 


| press its joy on the Centennial day, when the great celebra- | 


tion of the birthday was to be observed with pomp and | 
ceremony. Month after month of labor, and the new bell | 
was completed. Crowds of people welcomed the arrival of | 


the huge thing to the city, and wonderingly watched the | 


Thousands more gathered in the old State House yard on 


, that memorable eve of the 4th of July, 1876, and waited 


until midnight, when the bell was to toll out the hour of | 
twelve, that closed the first century. There were to follow 
one stroke for each State and Territory in the United States, 
Throughout the city, hundreds and thousands of people of | 
town and country waited in listening attitude for the joyful | 
sounds, but they waited in vain. By reason of faults in form | 
and construction, the bell could scarcely be heard beyond the | 
The disap- | 
pointment was intense, for expectation had been wrought up | 
to its highest pitch. Investigations followed, and the bell 
came down to be recast because of its imperfect pattern. 
Though great care had been taken, it was found that there 
were flaws in form and substance; even the finest touch of 
earthly skill that had fashioned the giant bell had been in 
vain. This is the story of earth’s finest models and best | 
workmanship,—imperfect hands cannot make aught but im- 
perfect work. 

In 1875, I visited Thomas Whitwell’s foundry at Stockton 
on Tees, in the heart of the English iron country; and look- 
ing over his great iron-works I saw the running off of the 
hot metal into the moulds. As the red stream rushed into 
the places made for it, my attention was called to a hissing 
sound and a sharp explosion. 





On asking for the cause, I was 
informed that it was on account of the dirt coming into contact | 
with the air; and there was added, “ We shall have an imper- 
fect piece of work.” So it is that sin, like the dirt, runs into | 
every mould and model, spoiling our best work. 
There is but one perfect pattern, because there is but “one 
who did no sin.” | 
Paul bade us see what faith in God and following him did | 
for Abel and Enoch and Noah and Abraham; but he | 
entreats us to remember that we must be “ looking: unto | 
Jesus,” who came not only to redeem us, but that he might | 
leave us “an example.” We are to follow his steps. We | 


| are to look to him as our pattern. Paul shall teach us, and | 


the sight of the illustrious lives of the faithful shall stimu- | 
late us; but for a model, Jesus says, “ Follow me.” 

A personal Saviour prizes a personal following. He who | 
bore in his own body on the tree, asks that our bodies be | 
presented a living sacrifice. 

Not only are we to pay attention to our heads and hearts, | 
but our feet are to be looked after. A religion that goes all | 
to the head does not come to much. A plain path is set 
before us. “ Walk ye in it.” Imitation of Christ is not 
to be done up in turkey morocco for our friends, but is to be 
bound up in daily personal life. 

Jesus Christ “ showed himself” to his disciples as our 

Patience. 
Pattern of Purity. 
> Prayer. 

The poorest child on earth may become a good scholar by 
I have been told of a man 
been left. Though he was not an artist, his knowledge of her 
character and life was such, and his purpose so strong to make 
a picture of her, that when he had shut himself up ina private 
room for several days he came out with a perfect likeness 
that he had wrought out from the love he had for her charac- 
So it may be with all who study the ways and 
words of the Lord Jesus Christ. Why should any of us drift 
on without seeing this ? 

A young lady worked all day to make ready a dress to wear 
to an evening company, Her mother came into the room and 
found her face full of tears. ‘“ What is the matter, Alice?” 
“Oh, I have made such a mistake! All my day is spent for 
I have spoiled my dress !” | 
“ How did you do it?” “ Why, I had both of these patterns 
here, and by mistake picked up the wrong one, and have 





| 
| 


There are two patterns we may work from; they often lie | 
close together side by side. If the wrong pattern is worked | 
into the woof and web of life, and we find it out only in the | 
evening, we may not have time to alter it, and may not come 
tothe great company of the marriage supper of the Lamb. 


QUESTION HINTS. 

BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 
Introductory.—Where was this epistle written? (5: 13.) 
To whom was it addressed? (1: 1.) Point out and bound 
these provinces. What were Peter’s characteristics previous 
to our Saviour’s death? How was his subsequent life char- 
acterized? Does the indwelling spirit change the disposition | 
as well as character? What is the final object, concerning us, 


in God’s manifestation? (1 John 3: 5.) is of course much broader. 


In the East one will hear enough to illustrate fully this 


Verse 19.—Why should we submit joyfully to injustice? | 


| our Exemplar? 


| story has taken many western shapes. 


Does the gospel, then, forbid all effort to escape oppression ? 
How does the condition of the class here addressed throw 
light upon the subject? (v. 18.) How was Paul circum- 
stanced when he exemplified this precept? (Acts 16: 23-25.) 
How did he defend himself when opportunity favored ? 
(Acts 16: 87,40; 23: 6.) On what occasion did he surrender 
himself to his persecutors? (Acts 21: 11-14.) How did 





| Peter endure suffering wrongfully ? (Acts 5: 41.) What spirit 
| toward the oppressor is wholly of grace? (Luke 6: 27-35.) 


Does merit reside in suffering or in the patient endurance 

thereof’? Does suffering or endurance mature character ? 
Verse 20.— What is the difference between patience under 

law and patience by grace ? 


Is patience under penaity natu- 
ural or only reasonable ? 


If not of nature, is it not accept- 
able with God? Are the crosses of which Christians com- 
plain chiefly the result of their errors, the inevitable ills to 
which flesh is heir, or sufferings for righteousness’ sake ? 
Verse 21.—Why is God well pleased with our patient suf- 


fering of injustice? What condition of will never murmurs 


| under trial? (Luke 22: 42.) 


Verse 22.— What is the first step in which we are to follow 
Is sinlessness possible to man in this life? 


| What is the meaning of “guile” ? Of whom did Jesus declare 


guilelessness ? Should the Christian desire to appear better 
or wiser than he is? Why should the restraints of public 


opinion avail little in the church? Does the gospel require 


| that motives be apparent, or only that they be pure ? 


Verse 23.—What is the second step in which we are to fol- 
low Christ? What is Paul’s advice on the subject of ven- 
geance? (Rom. 12: 19-21.) 

Verse 24, 25.—Whence comes our sufficiency unto right- 
eous living? Was the penalty only, or also the dominion of 
sin, abrogated on the cross? At what moment of experience, 
then, does a soul become dead to sins? What prophecy 
forms the basis of this exhortation? (Isa. 53: 4-6, 9.) 


BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 


Christ our example: In patience—suffering wrongfully. 


He suffered " 
Yet 
He did no sin. 
He spoke no guile. 
He reviled not again. { 
He threatened not, | 
} 





& 


WE FOLLOW HIS STEPS, 


But 
Committed himself to God. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The natural oriental illustrations of the first verse of the 
lesson appear a little plainer from the Syriac rendering; 
which, indeed, rather increases the number of those visible 
in the original Greek. This rendering is as follows, though 
its luxuriance has to be toned down a good deal in English: 
“For to them is favor from God who for the sake of a good 
conscience endure sorrows that come upon them by wrong.” 
“Favor” here may be exchanged for beneficence, or kind- 
ness, or even goodness. “There is to them” means “they 
have,” or “they shall have.” That the sorrows come by per- 
mission, in the plan of God, is plain in the language; that 
they come also by or through the wrong or treachery of the 
wicked, is also plain. In the word for “endure,” moreover, 
is a hint etymological at hope, thought, and the good news of 
salvation. There is a still further hint in the language that 
the endurance for the sake of a good conscience is itself a 
gift from God’s goodness. 

The general fact that there is favor for those who so 
endure, is likewise the expression of the Greek ; and it imme- 
diately suggests the common oriental conception of the neces- 
sary character of the powers that be, if not also of the 
Ordainer thereof. Favor and favors are things which, as 
the oriental mind generally conceives them, descend from 
arbitrary power according to an arbitrary will; from caprice, 


| or mere good pleasure in a bad sense, instead of from just or 


from benevolent good pleasure. Accordingly favor is to be 
propitiated by any means, even if abject or dishonest; and 
good from the hands of this arbitrary power is received as 
favor strictly, and by no means as debt. The idea of thanks, 
or reward, hardly comes into the Syriac word; it is strictly 
favor, or good pleasure. 

Such ideas as this lie at the base of the oriental opinion 
that greatness is best exhibited in patience; which, of course, 
implies great subtlety and watchfulness. Here is the oriental 
peculiarity in such stories as that of the courtier who ate 
bitter gourd with a smiling face and apparent pleasure, when 
he received it from the hands of his sovereign—though the 
Herein also is the 
peculiar flavor of Job’s “Shall we receive good at the hands 


| of God, and shall we not receive evil?” although its purport 
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collect debts of the officials. Said one man, “I like to have 
you Americans owe me money, for you always pay, and as 
soon as you have the money. 
ask pay for some things I had sold him, and he looked fury 
at me, and said, “Get out house, you dog! why do you come 
to me for money?” That process, indeed, had been often 
repeated. The tradesman had hoped to collect his debt from 
the unjust official by dint of importunity; but his faith in 
perseverance was beginning to give way to fear lest some 
charge would be trumped up against him, to cast him into 
prison, and thus permanently relieve his debtor. This speci- 
men shows how dishonestly gotten riches are as dishonestly 
retained by oriental rulers; and that though the creditor is 
poor and needy. The latter dare not refuse to sell or work 
on credit, though he knows the miserable reward well enough 
beforehand. 


The Syriac varies its rendering of the Greek word for | 


“thankworthy,” where it occurs again for the “acceptable”’ 
of our version in the next verse; and while thus giving a 
slightly different turn to the thought, it still keeps the same 
oriental view, thus: “ But if when ye do that which is good 
they also afflict you, and ye endure it, then indeed great shall 
be your glory with God.” Then the connection shows a little 


stronger parallel with the Messiah’s example than in the | 


Greek or the English. 


“Neither was guile (deceit) found in his mouth,” made 
him a strange exception to the common Orientals. Deceit is 
as natural to them as breath. Asa rule, they really do not 
know or appreciate what truthfulness is. The same remark 
will apply to the house slaves (as well as other slaves), to 
whom Peter is speaking. Thus his language is seen to be 
very strong indeed. Doubtless the slaves thought it a very 
hard saying, if he meant that they were to follow Christ even 


to this minute and impossible carefulness. It is, indeed, 


revolting not only to the moral sense, but vexatious and even | 
exasperating to the temper, not to say insulting to the common | 
sense, to listen to the shallow lies which an Oriental will tell, | 


even when the truth would be handier and more to the 
purpose. Yet he is altogether unblushing : he cannot imagine 
the scorn and contempt with which an Occidental listens to 
him. The same thing is seen now and then in translations 
from English into Arabic. Some translators cannot possibly 
see why even a scientific account, where accuracy in numbers 
is essential, should not be dignified by increasing or diminish- 


ing the numbers hyperbolically, and inserting here and there | 
But by this time it is rare to find such a | 


a bit of poetry. 
translator; although embellishments of a minor sort are 
sometimes indulged in to such an extent as to involve absur- 
dities. However, even this is not to be so severely con- 
demned when we consider what absurd untruths are perpet- 
ually set down as wondrous facts by the semi-scientific English 
writers, not in physical and secular science alone, but in 
matters that pertain to Biblical knowledge. 


“Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again,” is another 
example as hard to be followed in the East as at old-time 
Billingsgate. 
each other by the people of the East, old and young, for the 
least offense, real or imaginary, are alike astonishing and dis- 
gusting, let alone their being mingled with a profanity 
unknown in the West. The writer cannot claim an extensive 
knowledge of the objectionable language of reviling among 
the Arabic-speaking people ; and the dictionaries of modern 
Arabic generally leave out, and state in the preface that they 


leave out, words “of which an honorable man has no use.” | 
But one soon learns enough to wonder at the use and | 


abundance of abusive epithets and speeches. There is, to be 


sure, one sort of reviling which is not returned, and that is | 


when a Frank is howled at, or sung at, or hallooed at, as he 
passes along the streets. If he understands it, as he is not 
apt to do more than fragmentarily, it is too vile to be irritat- 
ing. If he does not understand it, the cowardly tongues are 
said to be still looser. Still worse when ladies walk the 


streets; and here it is to be remembered that it is not yet | 
altogether according to the demands of oriental custom for a | 


lady to go about unveiled. The writer has been told by 
long-resident missionaries that they seldom went out of doors 
without being forced to listen to abusive speeches. 


However, the application to Peter’s immediate audience 
was not so strong. They as slaves would not be in danger of 
reviling in turn when reviled by one who had the power of 
silencing them with torture or death. Black slaves of a 
harem are often to be seen on shipboard nowadays in the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean. Whether like or unlike 
the house servants of ancient times, they seem to be at full 


liberty to chatter back and revile at their mistresses as much | 


as they please. 


The oriental figures involved in the “ Shepherd,” are well 


understood ; and the word in the oriental languages means 
one who feeds or rules, or both. But the word for “ Bishop ” 
in the Syriac is not the ordinary one. That is “ Hegemon,” 
a word originally Greek, and meaning leader or commander, 
or prefect. But the word here used is one which means care- 
taker, or having the care put on him, or visitor (in a semi- 
legal sense), and answers etymologically to either curate or 


But I went to the mudir to | 


The abusive epithets and speeches hurled at | 


idea, if he only listens to the complaints of those who try to bishop in English. The only case where the Greek original 


| here rendered “Bishop” was transferred is in Acts 20: 28, | 
| er . . 

| where it is applied to the elders of the church at Ephesus, 
and rendered “ overseers” in our version. 


ECLECTIC SIDE LIGHTS. 


THE CHARACTER OF PrTER.—In the scenes at the Sea | 
of Galilee which John only has narrated, it would seem 
that Jesus purposely administered a gentle rebuke to Peter 
for assuming to be more true and devoted to his Lord 
than any of his brethren, three times pressing the question, 
“Lovest thou me more than these” other disciples do? 
Jesus knew the weak point in the character of Peter, and 
therefore gave him this gentle reminder. Thereafter we meet 
with nothing that even suggests the least lack of mutual con- 
fidence between Peter and his Lord. Filled with the Holy 
Ghost on the day of Pentecost, he preached Christ with a | 
| boldness that would not quail before danger; stood up coura- 
geously before the very sanhedrim whose presence had _ so ap- | 
palled him when he first saw his Master in their hands. 
Onward we see him foremost of the apostles in bearing the 
| gospel to Samaria, and first to break through the great caste- | 

barrier between Jews and Gentiles, and practically learn that 
| momentous doctrine, “God no respecter of persons; but in 

every nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness 

is accepted of him.’ This might seem to have prepared Peter 
| to become the first and great apostle to the Gentiles. But the 
Lord had another instrument in preparation, in the person of 
Saul the persecutor, who soon after came to the front and 
| bore the standard of the cross abroad over the Gentile world 

with unsurpassed energy and success. After the great Council 
| at Jerusalem (A. D, 50), (Acts 15), the thread of New Testa- | 


Singing : 

_ In the cross of Christ I glory. 
Leader and school 
3: 1-11. 


Singing: 


read responsively 


Philippians 


“T am trusting in the cross.” 
| Leader : Did Christ speak of his death on the cross? 


Teachers: 


And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of man be lifted up: that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have eternal life (John 3: 
14, 15). 


Scholars : 


Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son of 
man, then shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing 
of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak these 


things (John 8: 28). 


Teachers : 


And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me (John 12: 32). 


Leader : Give the story of the cross. 
Teachers : 

And he bearing his cross went forth into a place called the 
place of a skull, which is called in the Hebrew Golgotha 
(John 19: 17). 

Scholars : 


And as they came out, they found a man of Cyrene, Simon by 
name: him they compelled to bear his cross (Matt. 27 : 32). 


| ment history follows the life and labors of Paul, and we read | Teachers : 


| little of Peter. No historian, such as Luke was to Paul, ac- 
inspiration his labors and their results. The absence of such 
history in our New Testament by no means proves that Peter 
was idle or that his labors were of small account. 


| into the inspired canon.— Professor Henry Cowles, in The 
| Shorter Epistles. 


CONCERT EXERCISE. 


THE CROSS. 
BY MRS, H. F, EATON. 
Motto: “The cross our glory.” 
Invocation. 
Singing : 


I love to tell the story. 
{Sixteen scholars, each with a letter for the motto, go 
to the desk. } 
First scholar: ‘5 


The Son of man must suffer many things, and be rejected of 
the elders and chief priests and scribes, and be slain, and be 
raised the third day (Luke 9: 22). 


Second scholar : H 

How am I straitened till it be accomplished (Luke 12: 50). 
| Third scholar : E 

Even the death of the cross (Phil. 2: 8). 
Fourth scholar : Cc 


the Greeks foolishness; but unto them whic 
Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of 
God (1 Cor. 1: 23, 24). 


Fifth scholar : R 


Redeemed without money. Redemption that is in Christ | 
Jesus (Isa. 52:3; Rom. 3: 24). 
| 


| Siath scholar : oO 


Once in the end of the world hath he appeared to put away | 
sin by the sacrifice of himself (Heb. 9: 26). 


| Seventh scholar : Ss 


Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, | 
| this child is set for the fall and rising again of many in Israel ; 
and for a sign which shall be spoken against (Luke 2 : 34). 


Eighth scholar : s 


Saviour Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity (Titus 2: 13, 14). 


| Ninth scholar : O 
Once offered to bear the sins of many (Heb. 9: 28). 
| Tenth scholar : U 

Unto you therefore which believe he is precious (1 Pet. 2: 7). 
Eleventh scholar : R 

Redeemed us to God by thy blood out of every kindred, and 

| tongue, and people, and nation (Rev. 5: 9). 
Twelfth scholar : G 
| God commendeth his love toward us, in that, while we were 
| yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 5: 8). 
| Thirteenth scholar : L 


Learned he obedience by the things which he suffered; and 
being made perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation | 
unto all them that obey him (Heb. 5: 8, 9). 





. 





| Fourteenth scholar : O | 


Once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, that he might | 
| bring us to God, being put to death in the flesh (1 Pet. 3: 18). 
Fifteenth scholar : R 

Remember how he spake unto you when he was yet in | 
Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be delivered into the | 
hands of sinful men, and be crucified (Luke 24: 6, 7). 
Sixteenth scholar : x 


Ye who sometimes were far off are made nigh by the blood of 
Christ (Eph. 2: 13). 


i 


companied Peter, aiding in his work, and then recording under | 


Suflice it | 
that a wisdom more than human determined how much and | 
what history of the great apostolic labors of the age should go 


Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto 
are called, both | 


| gave himsel 


And Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the cross. And the 
| writing was, JESUS OF NAZARETH THE KING OF THE 
JEWS (John 19: 19). 
Scholars : 
And they that passed by railed on him, wagging their heads, 
and saying, Ah, thou that destroyest the temple, and buildest 


it in three days, save thyself, and come down from the cross 
(Mark 15 : 29, 30). 


Teachers : 


Likewise also the chief priests mocking said among them- 
selyes with the scribes, He saved others; himself he cannot 
| save. Let Christ the King of Israel descend now from the 
| cross, that we may see and believe. And they that were cruci- 
fied with him reviled him (Mark 15: 31, 32). 


| Scholars : 


And being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross 
(Phil. 2: 8). 


Teachers : 


And having made peace through the blood of his cross, by 
him to reconcile all things unto himself; by him, I say, whether 
they be things in earth, or things in heaven (Col. 1: 20). 


Scholars : 

Blotting out the handwriting of ordinances that was against 
us, which was contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nail- 
ing it to his cross (Col. 2: 14). 


Singing: 
All to Christ we owe. 

Leader and school read responsively Matthew 10: 5-10; 
16: 24. 

Class in concert : 

Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me 
(Matt. 16: 24). 

Singing: 
Jesus, keep me near the cross. 
Leader: Were there enemies to the cross in the early 
church ? 


| School : 


(For many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now 
tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of the cross 
of Christ: whose end is destruction, and whose glory is in 
their shame, who mind earthly things.) For the preaching 
of the cross is to them that perish foolishness; but unto us 
which are saved it is the power of God (Phil. 3: 18, 19; 1 Cor, 
i3 38). 


| Leader: What was Paul’s testimony to his love for the 


cross ? 
Seventeenth scholar : 
But what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ (Phil. 3: 7). 
Eighteenth scholar : 


Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss for the ex- 
cellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things, and do count them but 
dung, that I may win Christ (Phil. 3: 8). 


Nineteenth scholar : 

I am crucified with Christ: nevertheless I live; yet not I, 
but Christ liveth in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh I live by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 
for me (Gal. 2: 20). 

Twentieth scholar : 


But God forbid that I should glory, save in the cross of our 


| Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the world is crucified unto me 


and I unto the world (Gal. 6: 14). 
School: 


Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith ; who 
for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God (Heb. 12: 2). 

Prayer. 


Singing : 
When I survey the wondrous cross, 


Benediction. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 


Kansas, state, at Salina ...................-.....---Oct. 21-28 
New Hampshire, state, at Haverhill_.......-.---- .-Nov. 4-6 
Massachusetts, state, at Worcester Nov. 12, 13 
New Jersey, state, at Elizabeth ~..... ...........--- Nov. 18-20 


NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors in turns. 

Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M.,in Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

Bakerstown, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Room. 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y. M.C. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, at 
4P. M.,inthe Room of the Maryland Sunday-school Union, 53 Lexing- 
ton Street, 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7 P.M. Conducted by Professor M. 8. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, in the Park Street Chapel, 
every Saturday, at3 P.M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Boston (South), Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday, at 734 
P. M., at the Phillips Church. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith. 

Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Class, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 


Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith of Boston. 


Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M. in Far- 
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Utica, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday at 84 
P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, conducted by Mr. G. A. Pinkney. | 

Washington, D. C., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
6 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Chapel. 

West New Brighton, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every 


Thursday evening, in the Y. M. C. A. building. Conducted by the 
various pastors in turn. 


Westwood, Ohio, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
8 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. 


Williamsport, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at 
7'¢ P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 

—lIt is the sixth state Sunday-school convention which 
is to be held at Haverhill, New Hampshire, November 
4to6. The Rev. A. F. Schauffler of New York, the 
Rev. W. F. Crafts and Mrs. Crafts of Chicago, and Mr. 
Frank Beard of New York, are among the speakers and | 
workers of the occasion. 


—The annual convention of the Hudson County | 
(N. J.), Sunday-school Association will be held on Thurs- 
day, October 30, in the St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Jersey 
City. The Rev. Drs. J. M. Buckley, of Brooklyn, and 
A. C, Wedekind, of New York, are announced to deliver 
addresses. Among other features, a social reunion of the | 
delegates, and a collation served by the ladies of Jersey 
City, are announced. 

—A Sunday-school convention for the Sixth District of 
Illinois is called for October 29-31, at Carbondale. On 


| the evening of the twenty-ninth a preliminary meeting is 


‘to be held. 


well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- | 


ing every Saturday at 2 P. M.,in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C, A. Build- 
ing. Suverintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody's Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 


| presidents and vice-presidents, secretaries, superinten- 


Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side | 


Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street, 


Cincinnati, O., Meetings for Lesson Study, every Saturday, in the Y. 
M. ©. A. Hall, as follows: Union Meeting at 12 M.; Primary Class at 
3 P. M.; Normal Class (conducted by the Rev. Sylvester Weeks) at 
4P.M. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 


| and we will give you a hearty welcome. Let us meet face 


| Hymns,’ note-book and pencil. Let us make this conven- 
| tion one of the most successful and profitable Sunday- 


to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. | 


Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 


Colorado Springs, Col., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, | 


at 4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A, Rooms. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. C. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Dayton, 0., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 8 P. M., 
in the Y. M. C, A. building. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday evening, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 


| Professor W. J. Sherwin. 
| teachers is announced on the programme. 
| George A. Peltz is to lecture on the “Need and methods | 
of specific training for Sunday-school work ;” How to 
| prepare a lesson;’ 
|“ Methods of questioning ; 


Elizabeth, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 


7.30 P. M., in the lecture room of the Second Presbyterian Church. 

Gloversville, N. Y., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the First 
Methodist Church every Friday evening. Conducted by Rey. H. C. 
Farrar. 

Halifax, N.S., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


| also is to conduct various “conversations,” and lectures 


Hartford, Conn., Normal Class of the Hartford Sunday-school Union, the 


second Friday of each month, Also, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, | day work of the Sunday-school teacher,” and other 
a) , 


every Saturday afternoon, in the parlors of the Center Church. Con_ 
ducted by Mrs. 8. Dryden Phelps. 


Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 


noon. Training class for Christian workers every Tuesday evening: | 


Both in the Y. M. C. A, Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs 


Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 


evening, at 8o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen, 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 


Manitou, Colorado, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Wednesday, | 


at 7. P. M., in the Art Gallery. 


Morenci, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday at 8 P. M. 
Conducted by Mr. C. M. Ranger. 


Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M., 
in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 


New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4 P. M.,in the Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 325 Chapel Street. 

New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 
in the Y. M. C. A, lecture room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby's church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler, 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. Primary Teachers’ Meeting for Lesson Study, 
every Saturday at 4 P. M.,in the Y. M.C. A. Hall. Normal Class for 
Lesson Study, every Monday at 8 P. M. in the Assembly Room, 1334 
Chestnut Street, Conducted by the Rev. J. A. Worden. Normal Class 
for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 4 P. M., under the auspices of the 
American Sunday-school Union. Conducted by Mr. John R. Whitney. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, at 
8 P. M., in the"Y, M. C, A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

&t, Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Y. M. C, A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study, 
every Saturday, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M, 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class every Thursday 
evening, in the Y. M. C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 


A supply of Sunday-school helps from 
Chicago and St. Louis is to be exhibited. The call of the 


ogy 


committee is : Jome, fellow-workers, pastors, county | 
dents, teachers, and friends of the good cause, all, come, 


to face, grasp hands, make plans, and strengthen the bonds 
of our Sunday-school fellowship. Bring your ‘Gospel 


school gatherings ever held in Southern Illinois.” 

—A Sunday-school institute for Central Ohio is to be 
held at Circleville, November 4-7, under the lead of 
A strong array of workers and 
The Rey. Dr. 


’ 


and 
also to lead in several “ con- 
versations” on practical themes; and to answer questions | 
from the audience. Mrs. G. R. Alden (“Pansy’’) and | 
Mrs. Oliver are to present and illustrate methods of | 
primary class teaching. Frank Beard is to give his “Chalk 
talks.” The Rev. W. F. Crafts is announced for several 
lectures on the Bible, in its history and uses. The leader 


“ How to teach a lesson; ” 
’ 


” 


} 
| 


on “Sunday-school music: what? how?” ‘The week- 


themes. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL. | 
—A weekly normal class in held at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association building in Wilkesbarre, Penn., | 
under the direction of the Rev. J. Blanchard Hutchinson. 
—At Elizabeth, New Jersey, the Sunday-school Asso- | 
ciation has a series of Saturday evening meetings for the | 
benefit of teachers, at which there is an exposition of the 
lesson of the coming Sunday by some competent leader. 
The Rey. J. L. Hurlbut, Dr. C. R. Blackall, and Messrs. 
G. H. Babeock and J. H. Richards, with others, are on | 
the list for this service. 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—A wayside note from a missionary of the American 
Sunday-school Union in North Carolina says: “I am 
resting and lunching on the top of Stony Mountain. 
From this elevated stand-point I look down on what looks 
like a vast circular plain. It includes the whole of Hen- | 
derson County. I can easily locate twenty-two districts 
in which I have organized Sunday-schools,”’ 

—Of the work doing by the Christian denominations in 
the ‘state of Missouri, Mr. J. H. Hardin, the Sunday- 
school evangelist of that body, writes: “In May of the 
present year we held in Paris our fourth annual conven- 
tion, which was largely attended by delegates from 
various parts of this, and visitors from other states. It 
was very enthusiastic, and did much good. Our work is 
being pushed by means of the institute plan, which is 
found to be the best way of reaching the people with 
practical instruction in Sunday-school matters. During 
the past thirteen months the writer has held in various 
parts of the state over fifty of these institutes. An effort 


‘is being made to secure statistics of our working forces, 


| next convention. 


ers. ‘‘ Our needs as teachers.” 


| prayer circle. 
| A sense of sin, a will to accept Christ, a life for him. 


| meeting. 
| strength, joy. 


destitution, etc., which we hope to accomplish by the 
The Sunday-school idea is found to be 
expanding very fast in Missouri, and with the growth of 
the state we hope to be able to report our Sunday-schools 

as growing in efficiency and numbers.” 7 


—lIn response to the call of the London Sunday-school 
Union for universal prayer for Sunday-schools, the New 
York Sunday-school Association earnestly recommends 
“such an observance of Sunday and Monday, October 
19, 20, as shall best subserve the object in view.” And by 
way of suggestion concerning the methods of this observ- 
ance, the following outline, prepared for a former year 
by one of the New York schools, is sent out with the cir- 
cular appeal of the Association : 

Sunday morning, 9 to 9.30. I. Special prayer circle of teach- 
Holiness, knowledge, love. 

II. Special Sunday-school 
“The needs of the unbelieving in our school.” 


Sunday morning, 9.30 to 10. 


Sunday afternoon, 530 to 6. III. Special private prayer. 
“The needs of all workers for God.” Prayer for pastors, super- 
intendents, and other officers, teachers, missionaries. 

Sunday evening, 6.45 to 7.25. IV. Young people’s prayer- 
“The needs of young believers.” Watchfulness, 


Monday,7 A.M. V. Special private prayer. 
my own heart.’”’ Personal confession. 

Monday evening, 8 to 9. WI. Special prayer circle for teach- 
ers. “‘The special needs of each teacher’s flock.” As under 
home training. (Christian or Un-Christian.) As affected by 
daily employment; as influenced by companions; as “led cap- 
tive by the adversary ;”’ as still in God’s love and care. 


“The needs of 


TEMPERANCE. 

A writer signing himself A Western Pastor gives in 
The Baltimore Presbyterian his experience in the line of 
gospel temperance work, which may be of service in sug- 
gesting wise methods to pastors and Sunday-school super- 
intendents in other fields. He says: 


There is, in the minds of many, an unwillingness—whether 
well grounded or not it is unnecessary here to consider—to sign 
the current forms of the temperance pledge, while at the same 
time they would throw all the force of their influence and ex- 
ample into the abstinence cause. There are some who can accept 
one form of pledge, and not another, who are earnest and sincere 
workers in the cause of Christ as well as of temperance moral- 
ity, who are so situated that they are liable to misunderstanding 
and censure, because the work about them is being carried on 
under different watchwords from theirs and with a spirit 
approaching intolerance. Many “‘temperance men” have no 
patience with those who would vary in the slightest degree from 
their own methods. Having for years spoken monthly on the 
temperance work in the church of which the writer was formerly 
pastor, and having been familiar with that whole work in another 
state, and having been an interested observer (at least) for a few 
years in the city of his present pastorate, he has often been led 
to grieve over the divisions of opinion and feeling that have 
greatly hindered that work. There seems no need of pointing 
out more definitely the mischief, or the fact, of conscientious 
and intelligent differences of opinion. Urged upon all alike 
are our “iron-clad” and sometimes shibbolethed pledges, 


| which force many to step out of the main current of re- 


form for the time, and confine their 
ness to little eddies of influence. 


efforts and useful- 


May it not be doubted 


| whether a church of Christ is justified, as temperance organi- 
| zations are, in holding up such inflexible rules of faith and 


practice in this respect as are sometimes advocated? and, 
on the other hand, is it not incumbent on the church—and 
especially in its capacity as a school of the word—to teach the 
Bible views of temperance with marked emphasis because of 
the evils of the time? A pledge that can help in such a work, 


| —that is as broad as the needs of that institution, as definite as 


scripture,—it will probably be conceded, is a desirable thing. It 
is in the temperance cause such a confession of faith as Christ 
absolutely requires in himself from all his disciples. Last win- 
ter our school therefore adopted a plan open, it seems to us, to 
little objection, and calculated to combine all elements, Christian 


or not, radical and moderate, in a sort of ‘Gospel Temper- 
” 


ance”? work, which the test of experience abundantly com- 
mends. We have formed within the school a ‘‘ Temperance 
Band” 


who have circulated approved temperance literature, 
and have their regular meetings, addressed by speakers, who can 
be secured easily, from this and other churches. It is Christian 
temperance, but with no exclusiveness toward any temperance 
leader or follower ; and my special object is to commend to oth- 
ers not only the formation of such a band, but especially its 
foundation on a like pledge to our own, kept in the pastor’s 
charge for signatures, and made up by individual selection of 
texts, as here appended. 
PLEDGE. 

We whose names are signed below hereby band ourselves 
together for mutual help and united work in the cause of tem- 
perance in connection with the— church; and we promise 
to follow the teachings of the verses of Scripture to which we 
respectively append our names. * 

“ And every one that striveth for the mastery is temperate in 
all things.” 

Rom. 9: 25, 





A——B——. 


“ And besides all this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
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virtue, and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temfierance, 
and to temperance patience, and to patience godliness.” 

2 Peter 1: 5, 6, c——D—. 

“But the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 
_gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance; against such 
there is no law.” 

Gal. 5: 22, 23. E——_F——. 

‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess, but be 
filled with the spirit.” 

Eph. 5: 18. G——_H——. 

“Tt is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, nor any- 
thing whereby thy brother stumbleth or is offended, or is made 
weak.” 


Rom. 14: 21. I——J——. 
“Look not upon the wine when it is red.” 
Prov. 23: 31. K——L——. 


“Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way 
of evil men; for they eat the bread of wickedness, and drink 
the wine of violence.” 

Prov. 4: 14-17. M N—. 

“A lover of hospitality, no brawler, of good report, sober, 
just, temperate.” 

TH. 1: 8. O——P——. 

“Dearly beloved, I beseech you as strangers and pilgrims, 
abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the soul.” 

1 Pet. 2: 11. a 

“Woe unto him that giveth his neighbor drink; that putteth 
the bottle to him, and maketh him drunken also.” 

Hab. 2: 15. S——_T——. 

“Now therefore beware, I pray thee, and drink not wine nor 
strong drink, and eat not any unclean thing.” 

Judges 13: 4. 





uU——_v——.. 

“Grave, not double-tongued, not given to much wine.” 

1 Tim. 3: 8. w—x—. 

“Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou nor thy sons with 
thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye 
die.” 

Lev. 10: 9. Y- Z—. 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” 

Prov. 20: 1. A——M——. 

“Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” 

1 Cor. 6: 10. B N ° 

“Let us walk honestly, as in the day; not in rioting and 
drunkenness.” 

Rom, 13: 13. Cc——O——. 

“And take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your hearts 
be overcome with surfeiting and drunkenness.” 

Luke 21: 34. D——P ; 

“Woe to them that are mighty to drink wine, and men of 
strength to mingle strong drink.” 

Iea. 5: 22. 














E R—. 
“Be not among wine-bibbers; among riotous eaters of flesh, 
for the drunkard and the glutton shall come to poverty.” 
Prov. 23: 20, 21. F Ss ‘ 
Such are among our pledge-verses. I like to look at them. 
They were penned by very various hands. One was by a little 











child, and the next by a man past middle life, not long ago a | 


hanger-about of saloons; a drunkard’s daughter penned this, 
the pastor that; a faithful teacher and her class come here in 
close succession, 
children,” have there recorded their names; and I like to recall 
the eager searching of the word by many eyes, that in divine 
thought and speech they might phrase their own resolves. It 
did not lead away from, God you may be assured. 


GENERAL. 

—In commending warmly the project for a national 
monument to the memory of William Tyndale, the trans- 
lator of the Bible, the Earl of Shaftesbury says: “It 
should be generally made known to all our people, and 
specially the poorer sort, to whom the authorized version, 
whether read or heard, is so truly precious 





and much do 
I pray that it may ever remain so—that its touching and 
racy tones are, under God, substantially the work of 
William Tyndale. Whenever the statue shall have been 
set up, the writing on the pedestal will anticipate the 
question, ‘What mean ye by these stones?’ for it will 
record the name of this good and illustrious man, and 
show that Great Britain has at last attained to the con- 
viction that he is among the best and greatest of her 
sons.” 

—Within the past few years the work of supplying 
hospitals, and the homes of the poor, with fresh flowers, 
has increased largely on both sides of the ocean. Of one 
such mission for this purpose the London Christian 
World says: ‘‘ Manchester possesses a flourishing Bible 
and Flower Mission. Although established within the 
last four years, the ladies connected with the mission dis- 
tribute an average of twenty thousand bunches of flowers 
in the course of twelve months. However popular the 
mission may have been in the past, it is likely to be still 
more so in the future, from the fillip it has received at the 
hands of the Bishop of Manchester. Speaking at a 
gathering called by the promoters of the movement, the 
Bishop remarked that the mission seemed to be peculiarly 
and emphatically a woman’s mission. Notwithstanding 
the difficulties of our grimy and sunless climate, he 


“Both young men and maidens, old men and | 


thought there were flowers enough within five miles from | 


the center of Manchester to meet the requirements of the 
mission. 
the value or wish to discontinue the practice of append- 
ing texts to the flowers they distributed, yet he could not 
help thinking that the main virtue and power of the mis- 
sion lay in the gentle step, and kindly smile, and warm 
grasp of the hand, which he had no doubt accompanied 
both the text and the flowers. The memory of a gentle, 
tender-hearted woman venturing into our hospitals—not 
frightened at the prospect of infection, or anything of 
that kind—on an errand of this sort to the sick and the 
suffering, was quite as powerful a sermon on Christian 
love and duty as could be preached by any text, however 
happily chosen, and however long and deeply pondered. 


Although he could not for a moment dispute | 


People, added Dr. Fraser, began to believe in Christianity | 


being a living power in the world when they saw it bear- 
ing fruit of this kind—the fruit of Christian sympathy 
in the conduct and the character of Christian people.” 


PERSONAL. 
—Mr. K. A. Burnell is moving along, preaching as he 
goes, through Minnesota and Dakota. 


sources a large number of words not found in any previous 
collections; and to the words already existing in these he 
added a vast number of definitions. But even more distin- 
guishing features of the new dictionary were the orthography 
and the etymology. It was these that drew the greatest atten- 
tion to the work, that aroused against it on one side bitter hos- 
tility, and on the other excited the most intense partisanship 
in its favor. In regard to both these subjects raged for years 
a violent battle; and the feelings engendered by that conflict 
have not yet entirely died away. 

But as successive editions of the dictionary came out, it is 
to be remarked that those characteristics upon which most 
stress was laid in the first place have one by one disappeared. 
It was upon the derivations which he fancied he had discoy- 
ered, that Webster himself looked with most pride. To the 
preparation of this part he had given years of hard and mis- 
directed study, and had accumulated an immense store of 
what was, for his purpose, utterly useless material. Lan- 
guages the most remote from English in time and space, and 
having with it not the slightest relationship, were drawn upon 
to show the derivations and primary meanings of our most 
common words. In pursuance of this object, indeed, he wan- 
dered to the four quarters of the earth for primitives, and 


| came back, as the ships of Tarshish to Solomon, bearing a 


—Mr. Moody has begun a series of meetings at Cleve- | 


land, Ohio. 
with him. 


His old associate, Mr. Sankey, is once more 


—The Rev. E. W. Rice, editor of the periodicals of the 
American Sunday-school Union, is again at his post, 
after his European tour. 


—Major Whittle and Mr. McGranahan are to go from 





Adrian, Michigan, to St. Paul, Minnesota, for a series of | 


evangelistic meetings, in November. 

—The Rey. Dr. S. R. Brown, for forty years a mission- 
ary in China and Japan, is on a visit to this country, 
among his friends in Connecticut. Dr, Brown is perhaps 
best known as the early teacher of Dr. Yung Wing, the 
now distinguished Chinese Ambassador at Washington, 
and as being instrumental in bringing him to this country 
to be educated. He has for some time been engaged in 
the important work of translating the Bible into Japanese. 
How the labors of such aman are to tell on coming gen- 


erations ! 


BOOKS AND. WRITERS. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All publications received will be promptly noticed under this head. 
The interest of our readers will guide us in making further notice. } 
BOOKS. 


Figs and Thistles. By Albion W. Tourgee. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. Price, $1.00. 


Sibyl and the Sapphires; or, Through Vanity Fair. By Clara F. Guernsey. 
l6mo, pp. 392. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 


4to, pp- 156. Tllus- 
Price, $1.25. 


16mo, pp. 538. New York: 


Pictures and Stories of Long Ago. By Faith Latimer. 
trated. New York: American Tract Society. 


The Bodleys Afoot. 
4to, pp. 202. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. 


The Shakespeare Birthday Book. Edited by Mary F. P. Dunbar. Square 
16mo, pp. 277. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 75 cents. 


Price, $1 


By Emma Davenport. 


16mo, pp. vi 
Thomas Whittaker. Price, 80 cents. ; 


Vain Ambition; or, Only a Girl. 
215. New York: 

Mary Mordaunt; or, Faithful in the Least. By Annie Gray. 
26. New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, $1.25. 


Kept for the Master’s Use. By Frances Ridley Havergal. Small 18mo, 
pp. 170. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 65 cents. 


By Caroline M. Noel. 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 


12mo, pp. 


The Name of Jesus, and Other Poems. 
18mo, pp. 217. New 


Square 

Price, 1.00 

The Presence of Christ. By Anthony W. Thorold, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. Square 18mo, pp. 248. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Model Christian Worker, John Potter. 
i6mo, pp. 80. Philadelphia: 
Price, 0 cents. 


By William P. Breed, D.D. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Common Sense Pathology and Treatment of Consumption, Asthma, and 
Catarrh. By N. B. Wolfe, M.D. 12mo, pp. 144. Cincinnati: Published 
by the author. 

The Sabbath Month: Devotional Thoughts for Young Mothers. By 
Louise Seymour Houghton. I6émo, pp. 108, Philadelphia: 

terian Board of Publication. Price, 0 cents. 


PAMPHLETS. 


John Potter and Uncle Ben. By the Rev. W. P. Breed, D.D. 18mo, pp. 4. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


The Call to Foreign Missionary Work. By the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D., 
18m0, pp. 12. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Christians Commanded to Baptize their Children. 
18m0o, pp. 7. 


What Becomes of the Second Commandment? 
Dickson. 18mo, pp. 8. 
tion. 


By the Rev. A. Marsh. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


By the Rev. Andrew F. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 


The Dignity of Labor; or, Christ asaCarpenter. By the Rey. Samuefw. 


Fisher, D.D. 18mo, pp. 23. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. 

Mose the Sexton; or, A Talk about Sopety. By the Rev. T. W. 
Hooper, D.D. 18mo, pp. 34. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of 


Publication. 


The Medical Profession’and Alcohol. An Inaugural Address. 
jamin Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S.  I2mo, pp. 33. 
National Temperance Society. Price, 10 cents. 


By Ben- 
New York: 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY AND ITS 
METHODS. 


It is but little more than a half-cengry since the first 
edition of the “American Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ” To the preparation of this work 
Webster had devoted, at the lowest estimate, full twenty 
years of his life. 


was published. 


By the author of “The Bodleys on Wheels,” ete. | 
id. 


mixed assortment of gold and silver and ivory and apes and 


| peacocks—and the gold and silver of his etymological discov- 


eries were in very slender proportion to its apes and peacocks. 
With the progress of the scientist’s study of our speech, the 
absurdities of this portion of Webster’s works became con- 
stantly more apparent; and in the edition of 1864 the deriva- 
tions which had previously deformed the dictionary were 
swept away in a mass. The new derivations were supplied by 
an accomplished German scholar: Dr. Mahn of Berlin; and 
these at once gave character to the volume of which they 
formed a part. It was the old etymology that had made the 
work distasteful to scholars; it was the new etymology that 
recommended it to their favor. So accurately, as a rule, were 
these derivations done, that they still remain, in spite of some 
original errors, and some new discoveries, not only immensely 
superior to those found in any general popular dictionary of 
the English speech; they have not even yet been superseded 


| by those of any special etymological lexicon that has since 


appeared. 

As in his etymology, so in his spelling Webster’s works were 
based upon erroneous principles. One main defect pervading 
his plan lay in the fact that it was an effort to reform orthog- 


raphy, partly according to derivation, and partly according 


to pronunciation. He could not well do both; and he was 


not consistent in either. He was wholly under the con- 


| trol of that fancy which still rules the minds of so many, 


| importance in reference to its spelling. 


that the derivation of a word is a matter of supremest 
Accordingly he 
chose, for illustration, to give bridegoom as the proper form 
instead of bridegroom, because the second syllable was derived 
from Anglo-Saxon guma, “man ;” and he seemed seriously to 
expect that the English-speaking race would change not the 


| spelling to suit the pronunciation, but both spelling and pro- 


nunciation to suit the derivation. The orthographical altera- 
tions which he made in accordance with these views have 
long since been abandoned ; though certain modifications which 


| had the result of introducing uniformity into the spelling of 
| some classes of words have been retained, and, indeed, may be 


Presby- | 


He had gathered together from various | 


said to have established themselves in the language as used in 
America. Still, the changes from the original edition both in 
etymology and orthography have been so sweeping that if 
Webster could come back to the earth, he would hardly rec- 
ognize as his own the work which goes under his name. 
These were matters, however, that interested scholars more 
than the mass of the people. To the latter Webster’s dic- 
tionary was recommended from the start by fullness of defi- 
nitions, but more especially by fullness of vocabulary. It is 
in this last respect that the greatest efforts have been made to 
enhance the value of the work. The number of words con- 
tained in it went gradually up from the 60,000 or 70,000 of 
the edition of 1828 to the 114,000 of the edition of 1864. To 
this a supplement has now been added, purporting to contain 
4610 new terms.* It must be confessed that the steadily 
increasing size of the two dictionaries bearing the names of 
Webster and Worcester has been due rather to the business 
rivalry of the publishers of each than to any genuine 
scholarly efforts to bring the works up to the standard of 
what is really required. We need not find fault with what 
To accomplish even so much has involved a 
vast expenditure of toil and time and money. But it is 
mere folly to assert of any general dictionary now existing, 


has been done. 


of the English language, that it in any way approaches per- 


fection, or is edited upon any really scientific plan. Not one 


of them contains a complete list of the words used by the 
classic writers of our speech ; more than this, not one of them 
can be relied upon for the vocabulary of a single author. 
This last assertion is even true of Shakespeare, to the col- 


*An American Dictionary of the English Language, by Noah Webster, 
LL.D. Thoroughly revised, and greatly enlarged and improved, ete. 
New edition, with supplement of nearly five thousand new words, with 
their definitions ete. anew pronouncing Biographical Dictionary 
containing nearly ten thousand names of noted persons in ancient and 
modern times. yal quarto, pp. 1928. 3000 engravings. springfield, 
Maas.: G. & C. Merriam. 
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lection of whose words and the elucidations 
of their meanings the labors of scores of 
scholars have been for centuries directed. If 
we take the less known writers of his time, 
the deficiency is naturally far more glaring ; 
and yet we are not much better off when we 
come to the great authors of the last hundred 
years. The pages of Wordsworth, of Scott, 
of Byron, of Keats, and of Southey are stud- 
ded with words and meanings which no lexi- 
cographer has thought it worth while to add to 
his collection. Yet in any dictionary of 
English speech it is the language of literature, 
in the strict sense of the word “ literature,” 
that demands first to be recorded, 

And this leads us to protest earnestly 
against the plan which has been pursued in 
editing the supplement to Webster which 
has just appeared. A claim has been set up 


for it that it is a collection of the new terms | 


and meanings that have sprung up during 
the past fifteen or twenty years. Such, in- 
deed, it ought mainly to have been ; but such 
it is very far from being. It is a mere 
assemblage of words gathered without discrim- 
ination from every conceivable quarter, and 
tumbled together into the appendix simply 
to swell the whole number contained in the 
volume. The vast majority of the additions 
consists of purely technical terms rarely used 
save by specialists. Most of them have no 
right to be admitted into a popular dictionary 
at all; or, if they have the right, their num- 
ber could and should have been increased 
twenty-fold. But it is in the words connected 
with literature that the least judgment has 
been displayed. A large proportion of these 
are merely self-explaining compounds. It 
seems hardly worth while to bring out a sup- 
plement for the sake of defining such words 
as recommence, re-enslave, unforgetable, wndes- 
pondent, picture-book, or even perfervid and 
subreligion. Here, likewise, we have aflame, 
and credited to George Eliot; aflow, credited 
to Browning, agrin to Bronté, mornward to 
Lowell and numerous, similar’ compounds 
employed by them and other writers which 
it would require peculiar obtuseness in the 
reader not to comprehend at the first glance. 
There may be a reason for the introduction 
of such terms, provided there is room for them ; 
but there is no room for them so long as 
words requiring explanation in these same 
authors are not included. No one can read 
for an hour the later writings of Tennyson or 
Browning without lighting upon words and 
meanings for any record of which he will 
seek in vain in this supplement. “The Idyls 
of the King” would of themselves furnish 
no small number that have been overlooked, 
or, rather, have not been looked for at all; 
and some of them are positive contributions 
to the language both of literature and of com- 
mon life. Take the one of them, for illustra- 
tion, called “Gareth and Lynette.” If the 
reader is engaged in the search for new 


words, he will find in that one poem a tor- | 


rent spoken of as “the roaring spate;” if 
for new meanings to old words, he will find 
fineness used in the sense of “skill” or 
“ finesse”? as opposed to force; if for new uses 
of old words, he will find the noun peacock 
turned into a verb. Such instances could be 
multiplied almost indefinitely; but in the 
large proportion of cases no notice is taken in 
this supplement of such changes in or such 
additions to the language. 
other hand, there is no excuse for embalm- 
ing in a dictionary the temporary creations 
of the press, which fall still-born and are 
never heard of again. If no higher author- 
ity for such unused and unnecessary words, 


for instance, as daintify and intransigent, can | 


be found than the London Saturday Review, 
or as plagose than the British Quarterly, far 
better might they be sleeping still in the 
columns where they had their birth. Yet it 


is these self-explaining compounds, or news- | 


paper coinages, which have in no sense be- 
come current in the language, that constitute 
a large proportion of the additions not purely 
technical that go to make up this supplement. 


In making these criticisms we do not wish | 
to be understood as denying that much of posi- | 5 


tive value has been added. No general dic- 


SSS 


And, on the | 
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sive. 
quarters. In this supplement, for illustration, 
both have made their way into the language | 
of literature, though the origin of the one is | 
strictly due to science, and that of the other | 
to slang. But the principles upon which the 
supplement, as a whole, has been edited, are 
utterly mistaken ones; if, indeed, it be not an 
abuse of language to speak of it as being edited 
upon any principles at all. The careful read- 
| ing of a few of the greatest of contemporary 
| writers, with a collection of the new words 
really requiring explanation which they 
employ, would have furnished a genuine con- 


tongue. 
save in the most incomplete and unsystematic 
way. The publishers of our dictionaries will 


number of words has been swelled in the 
past cannot much longer be continued. The 
devices by which this has been done have 
been long familiar to students of our speech ; 
they are even now becoming known to the mass 
of men. Webster’s dictionary is in many re- 
spects a useful and even a great work, though 
it is far from being a perfect one. But if it is 
to maintain its present position, it can neither 
rest upon what has been done, nor upon the 
way in which it has been done. The dic- 
tionary of the Philological Society will at no 
distant day furnish an immense store-house of 
materials from which every one can draw at 
will. Its completion will certainly be fol- 
lowed by the efforts of rival publishers to pre- 
sent to the public in a condensed form the in- 
formation which has thus been gathered to- 
gether. He, in the long run, will be sure to 
succeed, who establishes the superiority of his 
work not merely by the learning it displays, 
but by the correctness and excellence of the 
— upon which it has been edited. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of | = 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week for subscribers 
is 27,250 copies. Advertisers are free to ex- 
amine the subscription list at any time. The 
uniform advertising rate for ordinary adver- 
tisements 15 cents per agate line for each and 
every insertion. 


BAKER’S VANILLA CHOCOLATE is excel- 
lent for eating or drinking. Equal to any 
imported, at one half the cost. Ask your 
grocer for it. 


A cable message from Liverpool, the 
4th instant, to the Pope Manufacturing 
Company, of Boston, announces the depart- 
| ure for this country of Mr. Etherington, 
| the editor and publisher of The Bicycling 
| Times, a London weekly journal, devoted 
| entirely to events and news pertaining to 
| the bicycle, and which has done more than 
any other publication to place the bicycle 
in the prominent position it now occupies, 
as a means of health, pleasure, and locomo- 
tion. Mr. Etherington has managed the 
bicycle races at Agricultural Hall, Isling- 
ton, which have created so much interest 
and excitement in England, and developed 
a rider (Mr. Waller, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne) capable of covering the distance 
of fourteen hundred and four miles 
in six days. Mr. Etherington is also a 
rider of some celebrity, and his arrival in 





this country will be anxiously awaited by | 


| all bicyclists, and will greatly augment the 
| already rapidly increasing favor with which 
the bicycle is looked’ upon by men of all 
classes and professions. Mr. H. B. Hart, 
813 Arch Street, is the Philadelphia Agent 
for the Columbia Road Bicycle. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
FITZPATRICK's premium stained glass ss for “churches | 
See Se en inferior work, see testimonials. Address | 
Box 226, 8 d Co.. N. Y. 
aa A.) La sh ne — I esticiin 

DIED. 








IRWI 
N. os Ses 


N.—Sudden!l 
FRANCIS IRWIN, of Philadelphia, aged 


altruism and. shoddy find justly a place; for | 


tionary of a language can afford to be exclu. | | *Now is the Time to Renew Subscriptions. 
Words must be welcomed from all | 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE ® 


FOR NOVEMBER, 


CONCLUDING THE FIFTY-NINTH VOLUME, 





| Best advantages for a thorough education. 


CONTAINS: 
THE OLD NATIONAL PIKE. By William H. 
Rideing. 


Tllustrations.—A Complimentary Address to Old 
Hickory: Interior of Ben Bean's (“ Barton”) House, | 


| —Arrival of the Coach at an old Stage Station.—An old 


| National 
tribution to the lexicography of the English | Wapcide Tavera.-An G04 Milestone, 
Nothing of this sort has been done | 


. | John Trumbull, Gilbert Stuart, G. 8. Newton, Thomas 
have to learn that the practices by which the | 8 





on October 3, 1879, at Beverly, | | 


looked 
jorie 


Government Toll-Gate, with westward-bound Express. 
—An Stager.—Ruins of old Post Tavern.—Old 
Pike Bridge.— Leander.— Uncle Sam. — 
Preparing for Highwaymen.—An old Smithy.—Old 


EARLY AMERICAN ART. ByS.G. W. Benjamin. 
With Eleven Engravings after A mar, by John 
Smybert, Benjamin West, J. 8. Copley, Peale, 


ully, E. @. Malbene, Washington Allston, and 8. F 


Morse. 


ROSAMOND.—A Poem. By C. P. Cranch. 

UPON JULIA’S CLOTHES.—A Poem. Illustrated ke 
by Abbey. 

A LEGEND OF A ALLOW EVE.—A Story. 


By Georgiana 8. Hu 
Tllustrations.—"‘ = turned, — = eer black e Mar- 
1 steadily at "—*My ful one! my ar- 
— The ‘Hands stretched forth appealingly 


THE SPARROW WAR. By Prof. H. W. Elliott. 
Illustrations.—Head-piece.—English Sparrows. 


A NIGHT ON THE TETE NOTRE. 
Tilustrations.—‘‘ What goes up must come down.”’— 


“The An — desperate-looking Characters.’’— 
- tae Man, with Arm upraised holding a small 
=: tT saw my Duenna seated on alittle Donkey.” 


THE MIMICRY OF NATURE. By J. C. a 
Illustrations. — Jack Frost as a Landsc. 
er.—Mimetic Orchids. — Dancing os ee pt hites. 
Pr fm a i Govene. —Stick, Moss, and et micry 
metic Butterfly. oF, he ih Moth. 
pa ag Luteicornis.—Resemblance between Plants 
of different Families.—Moth and Humming-Bird.— 
Resemblances between Crustaceans and _Insects.— 


Paint- 


Plant-animals: Crustaceans, Hydroids, and Crinoids. 
— Duck-billed Mole and Porcupine Ant-eater.— 
Mushrooms of the Sea. 


THE COBBLER’S CATCH. By paneer HERRICK. 
With an Illustration by ABBEY 


THE CATTLE RANCHES OF COLORADO. By 
A. Hayes, JR. 

Illustrations. —The Burros.—“An’ when the Fel- 
ler jumped up.”—The Old and New in Pueblo.—La 
Maquina de & Carlos.—Uncle Pete’s House,—Old 
Antonio.—“ A_ Spanish Air.”’—A Round up.—Cross- 
in the Huerfano.—“ Cutting out.””—Branding a Calf. 

ttle ping tS Water.—Three Days inter from 

Pueblo.— Roc y Mountain Specimens. 

WHITE wie: A YACHTING ROMANCE. By 

William Black. 

Chapter XI. Drawing Nearer.—Chapter XII. The 
Old School and the New.—Chapter XIII. Ferdinand 
and Miranda. 


Lllustration.—“* Not daring to stir Hand or Foot 
lest he should disturb her. 


bee. ~ 4 MRS. JARDINE. A Novel. By Dinah M. 


Tllustrations.—‘‘ No, I am thoroughly Scotch now. 
Mr. Black ar ag it.’—"* They walked Home through 
the Wood Pat 


MARY ANERLEY. A Novel. By R. D. Blackmore. 

at XIV. Serious Charges.—Chapter XV. Caught 

t.—Chapter XVI. Discipline Asserted.—Chapter 
Svit Delicate Inquiries. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHA IR. 


EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 


EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


* NEW Subscribers to HARPER'S MAGAZINE remiiting 
Four Dollars for the year beginning with the Number for 
December , 1879, may obtain, without extra charge, the four 
previous Numbers, containing the early chapters of the | 
two serial novels,“ White Wings,” by William Black; | 
and “ Mary Anerley,” by R. D. Blackmore. It will be 
necessary to notify the Publishers, at the time of making 
the remittance, that the extra Numbers are desired. 

These four extra Numbers will also be allowed on all 
new annual subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE sent 
by Postmasters, Booksellers, or Newsdealers, provided a 
similar notification accompanies the remittance, with the 
names and addresses of the New Subsergbers, in order 
that the copies may be mailed from the office of publica- | 
tion. 


H\RPER’S PERIODICALS. 














FOR 1879. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year......... «----$4 00 

HARPER'S WEEKLY, eo *  eenenses encene 400 

| HARPER'S BAZAR, - | Anda adem! Oe 

The THREE publications, one year ....... ....... 10 00 

Asay TWO, GRO FORE. dccccqsctiins cénvencep cancceecesse 700 

| SLX subscriptions, one year .........----.-.-.-2-2---20 OO 
Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


| 


SS Thon shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like as | 


| + sation shalt come to thy grave in a f 


Bae THIS DAY. 
‘*‘Breakfast for Two.” 


lA , oneen story. Joanna H. Meseom, author | 


of the “ Bessie » ene. Price, $1. 
. LOTHROP ., Boston. | 


Demorest’s “ What to Wear” or Port Folio, 15 | 
cents each. Journal, 5 cents. Catalogue free 
on Carlisle, Pittsburg. 


Books.” 


[Vol. XXL, No. 42. 





| sumed September 8. 


Ad EDUCATIONAL. 


A twelvemh HALL, Andalusia, P. 
pty ve miles — Philadelphia. Home school for 
$200 a year. FETTERO F, PH.D. »Principal. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 


Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAmMs, Chairman of 





exainfiat Thirteen pupils out of apne ad the 
nation at Harvard College this Tuition, 

Board, $350. A new am hey just ieoed. 
pt ¥ if ss information to WM. EVER h.D: 


no SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4035 Chestnut Street, eg 
Refers by 
rmission to H. Clay — Editor of The Sun- 
lay School Times, and Rev Ww. pens, 4001 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia. a cire a hg add 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, principal. 
LAIR SRR Y TERIAL ACADEMY for young 
persons of both sexes, will re-open on Wednesday, 
September 3. Young men are prepared for College or 
for business, and advanced studies offered to young 
ies. The government is mild but efficient. The 
situation is beautiful and healthy; water pure; heating 
by steam; terms moderate, with an abatement to min- 
isters and candidates. 
H. D. Gregory, A. M., Ph.D., Princip’l, Blairstown, N.J. 


LASSICAL INSTITUTE, No. 247 SourH THIR- 
/ TEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. Duties re- 
J. W. FAIRES, D.D., Principal. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory depart- 
ments, Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No saloon 
temptations. Best of religious influences. Thorough 
and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and library fees — 
$27 ayear. Over 1,000 students. Spring term, Marc 
; ‘all term, meee 3. For circulars address 

. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O 





OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
the College management. First-class teachers. 
penses low. Class instruction or private lessons, as 
preferred. Asa home for students, Oberlin is unsur. 
passed for healthfulness and religious and intellectual 
advantages. Address Professor ¥. B. Rice. 


Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
30 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


Supplies GOOD teachers with positions. pplication 
form for stamp. Supplies Schools and Fam ies with 
Competent Instructors WITHOUT CHARGE. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 


LEVENTH YEAR. 


MOUNT VERNON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES AND KINDERGARTEN, 1313 Green 
Street, Philadelphia, will open Fall Term, September 
15, 1879. MISS KENNARD, Principal. 


M‘*S LAIRD’S See Any FOR YOUNG LA- 
IES AND MISSES, No. 323 North Seventh 
Street, Philadelphia, will re-open September 15, 1879. 


(2 pours Musical Somerton, one O19), 
Hall, Bostor Fh Tourlee Dh Touriée. Director. 
Instruction by mail. First lesson free. Prof. 


Musical Merrill’s New System. Send for circular. 
Add’s with stamp. H.T. Merrill,208 State st.,Chicago,Il. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
Beatty's Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington, N.J. 


UNDAY-SCHOOL FURNITURE. Send for illus- 
trations and estimates to Baker, Pratt, & Co., Sun- 
day-school Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 


R. MANSFIELD of the late firm of Mansfield & 
Baird, now of 124 South Eleventh Street, Phila- 
delphia, is constantly receiving Novelties in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry well calculated to please. 
aa CALL AND SEE THEM.“@6 
He is also —- for the Foe mg Tiffany Watches, 
which are for beauty of design, excellence of finish, 
and accurate time-keeping qualities unsurpassed in the 
market. 
RESBYTERIAN MONTHLY.—New s0-page Ti 
lustrated M ine. Alfred Nevin, D.D., itor, 
with Drs. H. Crosby, H. Johnson, E. . Humphrey, 
and other eminent contributors. ‘2 per annum 
advance, postpaid. Nos. 1 and 2 now ready. William 
Syckelmoore, Ppublisher, 1420 Chesthut S8t., Phila ad’a. 
Gam = ore to C. N. Dwight, Batavia, N. Y., for 
material to make four kinds of beautiful colored 


ink, red, violet, re, and blue. It is good copying 
ink} and will not 


C488 PRIZES—$100, $50, $25.——These x 
ffered only to subscribers of HEROLD S PRAC. 
TICAL COPY SLIPS, and will be awarded to three 
persons for the greatest excellence and improvement 
made in iy in three months, practice. These 
COPY SLIPS embrace a complete system of instruc- 
tion, enabling persons of all ages to acquire an clggant, 

rapid handwriti ng at home without a teacher. 
desiring to compete for any of these prizes should order 
at once, and commence immediately to learn this most 
valuable accomplishment. Sent post-paid to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1. 

week iy Coed particulars send > site ulars. 

HEROLD, 
ee: OF Fennmanship 
166 Central Ave., Cincinnati, O lo 


— Under 
Ex 


‘For Sunday-School Libraries. 





THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND 


| PUBLICATION HovusE have issued the follow- 








ing: 

His Honor the Mayor_____--.-----. $1 25 
No Danger-.-... ...-.--... icine tae h 
Rosa Leighton_-__...__._._-.....---- 90 
The Brewery at Taylorville __----. <koo 
Harry the Prodigal___.__...-.._---- 1 25 
Firebrands tt te elis benodewindccans 1 25 
Caught and Fettered___________-.-- 1 00 
The Queer Home in Rugby Court_ 1 50 
i. CSS ee eee 1 25 
Coals of Fire 1 00 
The Emerald Spray-_-_------------ ——< 2 
| Civeted by Fire..................-..- 40 


| The Mill and the Tavern ._...._.... 1 25 
| Address J. N. STEARNS, Publishin ng Agent, 


58 Reade Street, ew York. 


SORRENTO WOODS. 


A full line of fine Woods for Bracket Workers. Saw 
lades 10 cents per dozen, free by mail. Send for price 
list. GEORGE M. WAY & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


“ Athenzeum Chirograph” for fac-simile duplication 
of au aphic letters, circulars. etc. One original gives 


100 indelible transfers, without press, water, or trouble- 
some preparation. Prices from $1.00. Send for speci- 
men. Agents wanted. 37 Park Row, Room 36, N. Y. 


HONEY BEES. 


NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep 
bees with profit. kept on my plan are more 


profit than anything connected with the farm or gar- 
| den. Every hive of bees kept on my plan will pay a 
| profit of Fifty Dollarsevery year. Send for circular. 
Address Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Me 

















October 18, 1879.] 


29th THOUSAND. | 
OPENING A CHESTNUT BURR, 


By E. P. ROE. 
Anthor of “ Barriers Burned Away,” “ A Face 
illumined,” ete. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS, 
Harper’s Magazine: 


“ He has exhibited remarkable powers of 
description.” 


Atlantic Monthly : 


“ The character of the morbid, selfish, cynt- 
cal hero, and his gradual transformation 
under the influence of the sweet and high- | 
spirited heroine, are portrayed with a | 
masculine firmness which is near akin to 
power.” 

. Y. Tribune: | 


“ Mr. Roe is strong in his delineation of | 
character. All his personages havea clear, 
sha-p-cut individuality, and make a fresh 
and deep impression on the reader.” 


Large 12mo, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD, & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
A GREAT BOOK VERY CHEAP. 


D’AUBIGHE’S REFORMATION, 


“ Robert Curter & Brothers have issued a new | 
edition of the D)AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of | 
the REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF | 
CALVIN, which they justly style ‘a marvel of 
cheapness,’ the eight volumes, handsumely bound | 
in brown muslin, being sold for EIGHT DOL- 
LARS. The 


work is now complete, and these later vilumes, 


The former price was sixteen. 


together with the original five form a library re- 
lating to the Reformation of incalculable value 


and of intense interest. 


| people of the United 


The pen of this master 
of history gave a charm to everything that he 
touched."—N. Y. Observer. 


D Aubigne’s History of the Reformation 
in the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Uniform with 
the above. 5 vols. Brown cloth. Ina box....... $4.50 
Dr. McCosh’s Works. 
Brown cloth. 


5 vols. 
In a box. 


8vo. 
Reduced to $10.00 


R. Carter & Brothers, 530 Broadway, N. Y. 


Life and Epistles ofthe ApostlePaul 


BY CONYBEARE AND HOWSON. 


12m0. 764 pp. Maps and Illustrations. Price, 1.50 

* Conybeare and Howson” is the best work on St. 
Paul that has graced the literature of the church. The | 
present edition is a marvel of beauty and cheapness.— 
Cnristian Advocate, N. Y. 


This great work stands at the head of a class of works 
of which it is a type and a model. The publishers have 
conferred a great favor upon the Christian public by 
thus bringing this almost indispensable work within 
the means of a greater number of readers.— Vermont 
Chronicle. 


INSTRUCTIVE ! 


Mr. Crowell has done the Christian public, and the | 
Sunday-school world in particular, a real service by 


the timely issuance of this fine volume.— Methodist 
Protestant. 


For popular use, this is the best edition of this stand- 
ard work we are acquainted with.— United Presbyterian, 
Pittsburg . 


One can scarcely name a recent book that has hada 
better reception than this. The life of the great apostle 
to the Gentiles has never before been presented so 
attractively.—Central Christian Advocate. 


It is one of the best aids to the clear understanding of 
the Acts and the Pauline epistles that had been pre- 
pared, when it was first pacttened. and no more modern 
works have superseded it.—Zion’s Herald. 


[t is one of the volumes we recommend in the strong- 
est terms to all who have not heretofore known the 
delights and benefits it affords.—Oontributor. 


1. Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 


744 Broapway, New York. | 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 


MINNETONKA corcines.| 


Bible section by Rev. J. A. Worden. 
Sunday-school by Rev. W. F. Crafts 
and A. 8. Kissell. 
Interleaved for making notes. Price, only 25 cents 
Every Bible student should have acopy. Address 
JOHN FAIRBANKS, Publisher, 


| 
| 
4 MADISON ST, CHICAGO, ILL, | 


Carefully selected from 
one of the best stocks in the 
West. Will send double 
the quantity wanted to se- 
lect from, the balance to be 
returned. Correspondence 
solicited. Address 


JOHN FAIRBANKS, 


Publisher, 
Chicago, Ill 


46 Madison St., 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 
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Out of town 
people who can- 
not conveniently 
travel, may have sam- =| 
ples sent thern of Dry = 
Goods and all other goods [==] 





that we sell, if they will write 


us. No charge, and no need to 3 


order if not suited. We make ita 


y business to attend to such letters quickly; |= 
\ and when orders come we send the exact 
article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other customers pay when here buying in 
person. When goods are not as ordered, we 
take them back, Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 





we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
customers who leave the choice to us. With a reputation of 
twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good 
name by lack of proper service to absent customers. Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 
price desired. 


4 


iif 























= Address, = 
| John Wanamaker, : 
zz Largest Dry Goods House, = 
= 8 a = 
= Philadelphia. = 
ral MU 





A WHOLE LIBRARY FOR ONLY ONE DOLLAR. 


“ A perfect encyclopsedia.”— Advocate. “ Worth ten times;the money.”— Times. “We nave never seen its 
equal in either price, finish or contents.”—Christian Advocate. 


Messrs. Carter & Peck, the old and well-known book ublishers’ agents, 271 Broadway, New York City, have 


just issued a handy volume Dictionary, embracing within its pages full discourses on nearly one hundred 


subjects entirely foreign to that kind ofa publication. It contains a complete Dictionary of the English language 
with every word and its pronunciation. A complete list of Scripture and prc names and their pronunciation. 
The entire chronological History of the United States; the debt of the nation, and of each State, from 1791 to 
1879, and an analysis of the same; History of the American Flag; the Declaration of Independence; debts of 
foreign countries; nicknames of the cities and states in the Union. The discovery and early settlers of America, 
locality, nationality, date, etc.; History of the Revolution, showing the number of troops each state furnished, 
also the losses and battles; Presidents of the Continental Congress; Constitution of the United States; growth of 
American cities; amount of paper money in the United States; United States public lands, where they lie, and 
the public land system, also showing how to procure a homestead free. Exemption laws, etc. ; occupation of the 
States; army and navy of the United States, with their rates of pay, etc.; navy yards, 
number of men raised by each state for the suppression of the Rebellion; churches in the United States ; Statutes 
of Limitation; Interest Laws of the United States; Insolvent and Assignment Laws of each State; Heads of 
the principal Nations of the World; the Railroads of the World, length, cost, etc. ; full particulars of the Armies 
and Navies of the World; besides numerous other topics of vital importance to everybody, both old and younf 
in fact there is hardly a subject on which it does not treat. We offer this as an inducement to buy other publi- 
cations, and will therefore make this extremely liberal offer for this very valuable book. On receipt of One 
Dollar we will mail prepaid, one copy of our American lar Dictionary, (illustrated,) the greatest and best 
book ever published, to any family in the land, and will warrant its entire satisfaction. This nominal sum is 
merely to cover the cost of getting out the edition (25,000), we relying on future orders for our profits. in 
your orders at once before the rush, but bear in mind, this isan entirely any book from eo the so-called cheap 
dictionaries lately advertised, and as a po Fe of our faith in its being a standard wor 
. What 


, we will refund the 
money if any purchaser is not ae ee satisgle: ‘airer offer can be made than this? When ordering, state 
te y 





| your town, county and state, and w our name in full. ( sure and mention this be er.) Address 
- CARTER & PECK, 271 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


READ-IN-THE-STUDY- 








THE NEW YO! K OBSERVER is the Best Family, Religious 
and Secular paper. It is now taken all over the United States 
and in forcign countries. It has a circulation larger than that 
of any other paper among intel!igent, reading and prosperous 
familics of the various denominations. It goes into twenty-five 
thousand homes every week, and hundreds of thousands read it 
every year. It contains all the religious and secular news, SUIT- 
ABLE FOR FAMILY READING ; vigorous editorials, foreign corres- 
pondence, youths, Sunday School, literary, agricultural and 
business departments, with a choice selection of Miscellaneous 
Reading. 





TERMS :—$3.15 (post-paid.) 

Any person sending with his own subscription the names of 
NEW subscribers, shall have, post-paid, with one NEW NAME, the 
two copies for $5.30; or with two NEW NAMES, the three for $7.00 3 
with three NEW NAMES, the four for $8.60; with four NEW NAMES, 
Ya the five for $10.; with five NEW NAMES, the six for $11.40. 

&S” Sample copies sent free. 


FOR ADVERTISERS the New York Observer is an un- 
: P > * 5 
rivalled medium, on account of its LAnGE CIRCULATION, its HIGH 
REPUTATION, and the CHAKACTER OF ITS READERS. 


\ 














ENTERTAINING! 
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BOOKS FOR THE SEASON 


The Sovereign. 


By H. R. Parmer. The finest book for Singing 
Classes, Conventions, etc., ever made by this popular 
author. 192 large pages. Price, $7.50 per dozen by 
express; 75 cents each, if sent by mail. 


The Organ Folio. 


By H. P. Danks. A beautiful collection of Instru- 
mental Music for the Organ; also, a number of choice 
Sacred and Secular vocal pieces. Contains 128 large 
pages. Price, by mail, $2.00. Liberal discount to 


teachers, 
The Glee Circle. 


By Tuxo. F. SEWARD. A large and most useful 
collection of Glees, Part-Songs, Choruses, ete., for 
Musical Societies, Quartette Clubs, Glee Clubs, Singing 
Schools, Day Schools, etc. Price, $9 per dozen, If sent 
by mail, $1 each. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
No. 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
No. 73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


PALACE of SONG 


GEO. F. ROOT, 


Is the Latest and Best Book for TEACHERS 
MUSICAL CONVENTIONS, SINGING 
CLASSES, and all Singing People. It Contains 
Concise and Practical Methods of Instruction, 
and a Superior Treatise on Voice Culture. 192 
Large P. in Beautiful Style, containing 
CHOICE CHANTS, BRILLIANT CHORUS. 


| ES, GLEES, PART SONGS, ete. 


Only $7.50 per dozen by ex 


ress ; 75 cts. each 
by mail. Specimen pages F D 


Be sure to examine it before selecting a book 
for the coming season. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
And 805 Broadway, New York. 


176 


Pages of the choicest 
Music for Sunday 
Schools, Prayer 
and Praise Meet- 
ings, and a fine 
selection of 
Metre Tunes 
for Church 
Choirs. 












CLERGY- 
MEN, SU- 
PERINTEN- 
DENTS & SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL 
Workers will find 
this to be decidedly 
the best MUSIC 
BOOK ever published. 
Contains 176 pages of the 
choicest music, including 
an elementary department 
on “Theory of Music” by J. H. 
Kurzenknabe. besides contribu- 
tions from over 600f thebest Hymn 
and Music writers in the land. Sin- 
gle copy 35¢c.—$3.60 per dozen—$30 per 
100. CRIDER & BROTHER, 
Publishers, YORK, PA. 


FIRST YEARS 























SONG-LAND. 


Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


A well-ordered, interesting and carefully graded 
course of elementary lessons, and a generous supply of 
good, attractive 

TAT 


S0 N GS , ‘ aon 
“ SPECIAL OCCASIONS, 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT 
“Frrst YEARS IN Sonc-LAND” 


Is far in advance of any of its predecessors, and out- 
strips all competitors. 216 pages in beautiful style. 

Be sure to examine “ FIRST YEARS IN SONG- 
LAND" before you select a book for the fall and winter 
season. 

Price, 0c. by mail; $5.00 

| a pages now re: 
| tion. 


For IMITATION. 
“ STUDY OR NOTATION, 
‘ RECI 


r dozen by express. 
y and sent free on applica- 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


6 Wrat FourRTH 8T., | 805 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, O. New York. 


G. SCHIRMER, 
Importer and Publisher of Music, 


Sole Agent for the U. 8. and Canada of “ Edition 
Peters’ (Leipzig) and Augener & Co. (London), 
No. 701 BROADWAY, NEw YorK. 


Just published, “Gems for the Organ,” by Samuel 
Jackson, $2.00. 


LADIES, READT! 
BANK RUPTSALEof Pottery Pictures at half rates. 
S shape enibossed pictures l0c. former price, 20 cents. 
“ “ “Be. “ ~ ‘go. 


13 SOc. “ * $1.30 

or somgle package containing 50 assorted Pottery Pic- 
tures, 75 assorted Decalcomanies, 10 Floral cards, 10 
Beautiful Perforated Mottoes, large illustrated cata- 
logue, all in a neat box, postpaid, for only 25c. Post 
stampstaken. Address, 8.7. STACKHOUSE, 700 A 
» Philadelphia Pa. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
at $2.15 a year, which inclodes postage. Club rates 








sh } to 14 copies. $2.15 each. 
5 to 29 ou ™ 
w» ple. and upwards. oa ae * 





The yellow label on eac 
a subscriber has paid. 
date receive a reruest Srom the subscriber that the paper 
be discontinued, he will continue to send tt. The paper 
will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the 


up to what date 


Published weekly | 


tthe pn 
If pebuiahor ae not by that | 


subscriber so desires,and remits the amount due for the | 


time that he has received it, 

The special rate to Pastors and Superintendents has 
been discontinued. The pence to all single subscribers 
is now $2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 

Subse ripti 
year at yearly rates. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the 
same rate at which the club, as first formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. ‘Such additional sub- 
= tanaane to expire at the same time with the club as 

riginally ordered. The new — to pay pro 
rate for the time of their subscription: 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. 
both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not before been known to the publishers will please 
give the name of the ony A to whom the paper or 
papers have heretofore been sent. 

ubseribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 
friends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


All addresses should include 





SUPERINTENDENTS’ PAPER. 50 cents per year, 
This paper is designed to supply superintendents with 
helps, in the line of their special work, to which teach- 
ers and scholars have not access. It is published 
monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of its price, only 

acribers of The Times who are Pastors or Superin- 
tendents (including in the latter class — superin- 
tendents, and heads of departments meeting in separate 
sous), and who, when ordering it, state mga ee they are 
suc. 


In sending your renewal to The Superintendents’ 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have paid 


ons will be received for any portion of a | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[Vol. XXI., No. 42. 





How to introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





Joun D. WATTLES, 
725 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 





| to your offer to new subscribers. 
TOMB asecencdviincsocmeses Sbtressesccdbwons Srvc ensis ecccetnetbinitbes thee bce cowsenns 
FO GR sacnaceccene USSG casentooesense Seth ESEARSENSSS cnEDesan ddehNEENEENEeSeSecee 
County ...--.- SLE eke Ht edeoeNindatwapenenee jsossesesuseoesee oceamees Rete SER MES. eecenwne 


for The Sunday School Times, as given on the yellow | 


address label on The Times. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


every Sunday in the year. 


100 p copies, one month........... pipetted butinkebobee $. 60 

100 one year ........ 7.20 

tn than 100 copies at same rate. “Orders not “taken 
for less than one month. 


A separate leaf for 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
Fw ae three months, with Map, Bible Dictionary, 
ete., etc 





100 copies one year (four quarters)................ $25.00 
Single Copy, one year (four quarters) ... ° 5) 
100 copies, three months (one quarter).. -- 623 
Under 10 copies, three months, each .............. 07 





tREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, * C., will send The American Sunday School 
AY iy PO OC a 

n, for ten 8) ngs pre} per w pe 
sold by all the principal Rowedeslers, p pom ice twopence, 
as will also The Scholars’ Quarterly, pice fourpence. 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


The uniform rate for ordinary abveriuemnente, is 15 
cents per agate line (14 lines to an inch), each inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more. Itis believed that 
this uniform low rate, which makes THE SUNDAY 
ScHoo. Times the cheapest advertising medium, by 
far, among the religious weeklies, will meet with the 

neral approval of advertisers. The rate for Reading 

otices ( ourgeois t type, leaded) in the Business De- 
rtment, wil 50 cents per counted line for each 

nsertion, and for Special Notices (solid agate) 30 cents 
per line for each insertion, 

ig Pte concerning eee or Advertisements 
should be addressed t 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A Good Pen 


WITH THE QUALITIES OF 


Smoothness & Durability 


Is a great comfort for those who write much. 
These qualities have been attained in the 


CELEBRATED J. Q, BRADISH PENS, 


Which have for the past two or three years been 
known to but few, comparatively, altho 2 
gaining favor constantly. here are some eig 

or ten varieties of sizes and styles, from fine to 
coarse, from small to large. They are used in 
the City Hall, State House, Banks, Insurance 
Companies, and Counting-Rooms, and their 

value is well, attests 
LEASE REMEMBER “@6@ 
THE J.Q. Baapmn PENS ARE SMOOTH AND 


VERY DURABLE. 


Send ten cents frm sam: 
FOR SALE BY HO rig GANNETT, 
52 BROMFIELD STREET. BOSTON 


IT WILL PAY YOU WELL. 


ay PRESS, $8.00. 
AX'TON, $13; both Self-inking. 
COLUMBTA N PRESSES, Self- 





work of a om 
$3.50. 


ress. 
Stamp for catalogue. 
CURTIS & MITCHELL, 
15 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1547. 


8 Yes] TORTICONS 
wl 
TAG ‘Tc OLANT and C ERN § 


L. J. GIO LANT ANTEEN | SLIDES, 


For convenience and efficiency, for private or tor 
sand | 


Sciopticon Manual,éth Fd, “75 cents. 








. Outfits at Bottom Prices, 


|DGE 


De nclN rvALiO SI 





Healthy Child Food insures robust man 


GBF A BENDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 


your children on yon 8 Food. Ask your ean te for 
it. Trial Cans, 3 Ce 3 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Inking, from 425 to $58; will ‘do the | — 
SOP: Presses 


OU ctcdGuiividiniine ktive uhbir ha ite tdlimnaalin tien 


(This blank for use only by American subscribers. ) 


W Literary Revolution. 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years: 
we work upon the basis of present cost. It is common to give 50 or 60 per cent. 
commission to dealers and agents; we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them 
this charge. The cost of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than 
when made 500 ata time. We sell in immense ‘quantity, and thus can give the lowest 

rice. We do not pretend to give more that the worth of the money; we do take 
earty pleasure in placing good books within reach of those who love them. We also 
believe it pays better in the end to make $1.00 and a friend, rather than $5.00 and an 


enemy. Full catalogue sent free on request, 

Library of Universal Knowledge. A re- Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1105 p 
print entire of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with ad- Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 13 
ditions of about 40 per cent. of new matter upon cents. 


topics of special interest to American readers. In 
20 vols., 15,000 pages. Price r vol., cloth, 50 
cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; 
postage, 10 cents. 

Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Liter- 
ature. In 4vols., 3314 11 Price per set, cloth, 
$2.00; half morocco, 00; half Russia, $4.00 ; 
postage, 40 cents. 
Macaulay’s History of Eng 

2900 es. wlaeas .-j = cloth, $2.50; half Rus- 
sia, $4 45 cents. 

Taine’s Salter of English Literature. 
Complete in 1 vol., 730 pages. Price, cloth, 90 
cents ; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 12 cents. 
Acme me ga of Standard Biography. 
In 12 volumes. oth, sold separately. Per vol., 35 


land. In65vols., 


cents; posta: 5 cents. Frederick the Great, by 
Macaulay, wn .; Robert Burns, wy Carlyle, 203 
p-; Mahomet, by Gibbon, 236 pp.; Martin Luther, 


y Chevalier Bunsen, 250 pp.; Mary Queen of Scots, 
by Lamartine, 275 pp.; Joan of Arc, by Michelet, 
8 PP Hannibal, by "inios. Arnold, 220 pp.; Caesar, 
We iddell, 247 p-; Cromwell, b Lamartine, $88 pp; 
illiam Pitt, by Macaulay, 22 pp.; Columbus, by 
+ plaid 236 pp.; Vittoria Collona, by Trollope, 
T pp. 
Acme — of Modern Classics. In 9 
vols. Cloth, sold separately. Per vol., 50 cents;° 
postage, phn Vicar of Wakefield, 288 pp.; Lalla 
tookh, 382 pp.; Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures, 195 
PP.§ Paul and Vi inia, 202 pp.; Picciola, 254 pp.; 
ndine and Other ‘ales, 416 pp.; Paradise Lost, 286 
pp.; Lady of the Lake, 312 pp.; Sam Slick, 282 pp. 


Juvenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloths 
sold separately. Postage, 8 cents each. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian 
Nights, 543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe, 630 pp., 
55 cents; Baron Munchausen, 283 pp., 50 cents. 


Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols. in one; 
1318 pp. Cloth, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; postage, 42 
cents. 

Josephus’s Complete Works. Two vols. in 
one; 1142 pp. Cloth, $2.00; sheep, $2.50; pcstage, 
38 centa, 

Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 
Cloth, $1.00 ; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 18 cents, 
Scott’s Waverly Novels. In 13 thick vols, 
nearly 50 steel engravings, cloth bound. Price per 
set, $9.00, 


Terms to Clubs,—A discount of 10 


Nearly 800 pp. 


Cecil’s Books of Natural History. Part I, 
Beasts; Part II, Birds; Part III, Insects; 3 vols. 
in 1, 676 pp. Cloth, $1. 25 ; postage, 12 cents. 
Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon. 536 pp. Cloth, 50 
cents; postage, 5 cents. 


Works of Virgil. Translated ~ 4 Dryden; 533 


pp. Cloth, 40 cents; postage, 6 cents 
isop’s Fables. 28 pp. Cloth, 85 cents ; post- 
age, 5 cents, 


Koran of Mohammed. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth 
50 cents ; postage, 9 cents. 

Works of Dante. Translated by Cary. Nearly 
500 pp. Cloth, 50 cents ; postage 8 cents. 
Adventures of Don Quixote. 482pp. Cloth 
50 cents; postage, 9 centa. 

Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, by 
Ellen Tracy Alden. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 5 cents. 
Chapters on Socialism, by John Stuart Mill 
Cloth, 25 cents. 

Foreign Gleanings. Topics of s 
to thoughtful American Readers. 0. 1 contains 
articles by Gladstone, Lecky, and Von Schulte. 
Cloth, 30 cents; postage, 2 cents. 


Great Truths by Great Authors. 
Cloth, 90 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


Dictionary of Shakespearean Quotations. 
418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 
American Oratory. Speeches of eminent ora- 
tors; 531 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 cents. 
Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, 
and Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 
cents, 


Cruden’s Concordance, Unabridged. About 
1200 pp. Cloth, $1.00; half morocco, $1.50; postage, 
15 cents. 

Health by Exercise, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
408 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 

Health for Women, by Dr. George H. Taylor. 
8318 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Library ers gag of Select Foreign Literature. 
Published wee About 2000 pp. a year, similar 
to the Eclectic Magazine and Lattell’s Living Age, 
but containing more than the former and about one- 
haif as much as the latter. Price $1.00 a year, post 
paid. Vol. 1, January to June, 1879, bound in cloth, 
50 cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; 
postage, 10 cents. 


ial interest 


564 pp. 


per cent. will be allowed to any one order- 


ing five or more copies of any book or to the amount of $25.00, selected from the 
list. A discount of 20 per cent. will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more 


copies, or amounting to not less than $100. 


over that 


Orders amounting to less than $2.00 must be accompanied by the cash; 
amount, 20 per cent., but not less than one dollar, must accompany the order, and the 
remainder due will be collected on delivery of the books by express C. O. D. Remit 
by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1.00 may 
be sent in postage stamps. Address 


P. O. Box 4540. AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
JOHN BR. ALDEN, Manager. 55 Beekman Street, New York. 








for Consumption, Asthma, 























A NEW TREATMEN 


Neuralgia; Catarrh, Dys- 
pepsin, Headache, Debility Yo uralgia, Rheumatism, 
and all Chronic and Nervous I 

ACTS Di RECTLY upon the ¢ stn nervous and organic centres, 
and cures by a natural “Ri oress of revitalization, 


EMARKABLE CURES, which are 


BEEN USED BY Rt. Rev John J. Keane, Bishop of Rich- 
mond, Va., Hon. Wm. D. Kelley, T. 8. Arthur, and others who have 
heen largely benefited. and to . m we refer by permission. 

IS STRONCLY ENDORSE D. mm. We have the most unequivocal 
testimony to its curative powe rirom many persons of high character and 
intelligence.”— Lutheran Saver. “Large numbers 7 rsons are being 
cured of ailments which have baffled for years the skill of physicians ; and 
till larger greatly relieved and benefited, and enabled to resume abandoned 
duties.” — Christian Voices....‘* There is no doubt as to the genuineness and 
positive results of this treatment.” — Boston Journal af Commerce 
iE Ox YCEN HOME TREATMENT contains two months’ supply, with 
Pohang anparatite and full directions for use. 
Aye REE Treatise on Compound Oxygen, givin: the history of this new 
most remarkable cures, Write for it. Addre 


ADMINISTERED ‘BY ‘INHALATION. ee Pa. 















New scheme of home study. The C. L 8. § 

ea, hautauqua Literary and Scientific © ircle.”) 
bear years’ course. Forty minutes’ reading ‘a 
day. Annual fee, fifty cents. The scheme np- 
proved by eminent educators. ‘The year begins 
in October. Persons may join up to ‘October 81. 

For Cireulars address 

DR. VINCENT, Plaintield, N. J. 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


WORTH REPEATING. 


COURAGE 


[E. 8. 8., 





, FAINT HEART! 


in The Springfield Republican. } 


“ Dear God, I am so weary of it all, 
I fain would rest me for a little space. 

Is there no great rock where the shadows fall, 
That I may cast me down and hide my face? 


‘“T work and strive, sore burdened and afraid, 
The road is flinty and the way is long, 

And the weak staff’ where *by my steps are stayed 
Bends like a reed when bitter w ms s are strong. 


‘“‘T shrink in terror from the endless task, 
I look with horror on the barren land, 
And ask, as only hopeless hearts can ask, 
The meaning ‘of my days to unde rstand !” 


“Weary!” And who is not 
That bears life’s burdens faithfully! 
yet 
A little longer. When your sun has set 
You will have reached the spot 
Where you may rest. 


“Afraid?” Afraid of what? 
What does earth hold that can compare 
With God’s omnipotence! Trust to his care, 


Trudge 


Make faith in him your staff,— 


It will not bend. 


Poor soul! And don’t you know 


| Without the work and strife and weary days 


You would not long for rest? These are God’s 
ways 
That win you from the life below 
Up to his rest. 


You “shrink!” O coward heart! 


| You’ve but a day’s work in a day to do. 


| church, 





| church life, 


The meaning of the days you’ll some time know. 
Your task lies with each part 
To do it well. 


“ Hopeless?’’ And heaven remains ? 
I see. You are not willing to be led. 
You would know why and where you go, and 
dread 
The trackless, barren plains 
That lie beyond. 


Your weariness shows -just 
The measure of the help you need. The way 
That’s hidden, the point at which your steps 
must stay, 
God’s care begin. So trust 
And he will lead. 


RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE OF 
THE FAMILY. 


{From The Moravian. } 


The character, the tone, the life of a 
depend very greatly upon the 
character, the tone and the life of the fami- 
lies that compose it. The harmony, the 
piety, the activity of congregation or 
church life is but the aggregate expression 
of the harmony, the piety and activity of 
the family life of its members. Truly 
pious parents and children, faithful and 
active in the discharge of home duties, 
make truly pious and active church-mem- 
bers, zealous for the common weal and 
true pros erity of that one family, of which 
our io himself is the head. There is 
indeed a reciprocity of advantage or profit 
between congregation and family life, ac- 
cording to the divine law, “he that water- 
eth shall be watered also himself.” By 
contributing the results of true piety in 
the home circle to the common stock of 
the families of the church 
create a fund, as it were, in which they are 
all shareholders, and from which they re- 
ceive in return large dividends, which 
again go to increase and maintain the 
home treasury of Christian gifts and graces, 
and to provide for all the draughts that 
may be made upon it. 

To the Christian life of the family the 
church is indispensable ;Zand tofthe true 
life of the church the Christian family is 
indispensable. As the church is one house- 
hold of faith, in which all true believers 
are children of the one Father, in Christ, 
their Elder Brother, so the Christian fam- 
ily is a church fin miniature, in which 
there is room for the exercise of all those 
Christian graces, which find their more 
extensive sphere in the collection of fami- 
lies that forms a congregation. Here is 


| the truest application of that familiar 


” 


proverb, “Charity begins at home.” True 
charity——that charity which is the essence 


|of true godliness, because it is true love, 


| by the 


Christian love—must be learned and ex- 
ercised in the narrower circle of the family, 
or of our daily associates, before it can 
plume its flight for that higher sphere of 
general application to w hich the voice of 
divine inspiration invites it in the church 
of Christ. The same principle is advanced 
apostle James, when he says: “If 
a man love not his brother, whom he hath 
seen, how can he love God, whom he hath 
not seen.” In like manner, if we love not 
those whom we know most intimately, 
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and with whom we are associated most | I Bameees we are children eal ‘ cei) 


nearly, how can we love those with whom | 
we are connected, it is true, by bonds not 


less sacred, but, in the nature of things, | 
| alted ; 


less intimate and exacting? 

A faithful discharge of Christian duty 
toward our fellow-believers in general, does 
not absolve us from the sacred duty of 
cherishing love, meekness, forbearance and 
self-denial at home. True, the great Master 
of the One 
said, “He that loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and 
he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, not worthy of me.” True, he 
stretched forth his hand toward his dis- 
ciples, and said, “ Behold my mother and 
my brethren! For whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother and sister and mother,” 
thus justly maintaining, in his own case, 
the superiority of spiritual to natural ties, 
And this is still just in the case of a Chris- 
tian, when there any conflict between 
natural and spiritual ties, because the 
former have not been sanctified by grace. 
3ut_ we are speaking now of Christian 
families, such as Paul deseribes, Ephesians 


is 


is 


5: 22-28; 6: 1-4. Where these precepts 
are obeyed, there is and can be no con- 
flict, but only a confirmation of those natu- 


ral ties which are raised to a higher plane 
by being Christianized. And as he who 
was the best and truest of sons in the days 
of his flesh, bore witness even amid the 
agonies of Golgotha, when at the foot of 
his cross stood his faithful, weeping mother, 
that he did not disallow her claim upon 
his filial love and duty, by those few 
and tender words that gave her to the care 
of his beloved disciple John, so does he 
require of us, that even amid our most ex- 
acting and most sacred duties to our breth- 
ren and sisters in the church, we fail not 
to venerate and to hallow those natural 
bonds which he himself has instituted, and 
which are the first and the closest of which 
we become conscious. 

The first altar upon which the sacrifice 
of praise and prayer was ever laid, was a 
family altar; the first church was a church 
in the house; and as that altar and that 
church were the beginning and nursery of 
the Church of God, so is the family altar 
and the church in the house still the be- 
ginning and nursery of the Church in 
every generation. 


HEIRSHiP IN SUFFERING. 
{From The United Presbyterian. ] 


We never weary of reading, “If children 
then heirs.” With a delight that grows to 
amazement, we ponder the several parts of 
the sentence. From the simple fact of our 
relation to God as children, we are heirs 
without any qualifying condition as to the 


| set before us, 
Household of faith himself | 


| savin 


degree of our obedience or the number of | 


our years of grace. We are children, there- 
fore heirs—‘‘heirs of God” possessing an 
interest in every part of our Father’s vast 
estate; “joint-heirs with Christ,” heirs to- 
gether with him, sharing with him what- 


ever he inherits from the Father. The heart | 


leaps with a joy that is only restrained by 
the seeming impossibility of such a divine 
inheritance. We may not limit the words 
of the Spirit, and we rejoice with a joy un- 
speakable. The very greatness of this as- 
surance closes our eyes tothe words insepa- 
rably joined—‘ if so be we suffer with him, 
that we be also glorified together.” 


That is to say, our being the children of | 


God unites us with Christ in the whole of 
his life. Our heirship to the glory is con- 
ditioned on our heirship to the suffering. 
If we would bear the image of the heav cn 
we must also share the earthly. If we 

would be crowned with honor and glory 
with him, we must pass through suffering 
and death with him. And therefore it is 
that the apostle says, “I now rejoice in my 
sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my 
flesh.” Afflictions were not painless to him, 
but he rejoiced in them because he was thus 
more conformed to the life of Christ; his 
experience was filled up nearer to the meas- 
ure of Christ’s experience, and therefore 
he would know more of his peace here and 
enter more perfectly into his glory here- 
after. 

In this view we can understand the love 
of God in afflictions. Being children, we 
are heirs to it, and his love does not permit 
him to withhold the blessing. There is a 
corree of peace, a fullness of joy, a height 
of giory, which can be attained only 
through suffering in Christ. If God lifts 
before us the cross, he also uncovers the 
crown; the Lord Jesus from the cross 


| and Book only $98. New 7 
| and Book only 


beside us says, “ We shall also be glorified | 


together.” Afflictions are part of God’s 


great work of grace, and are sent upon us | 


and whom he thus lifts up into the fullness | 
of Christ’s joy. The sense of unworthi- 
ness remains, but 

the agony of the suffering remains, 
but it brings us nearer the cross, and leaves 
in us the marks of the Lord Jesus. Looking 


God’s love is thereby ex- | 


beyond the seen trials to the unseen rela- | 
tion to God as his children, and to the joy 


the afflictions work 
both grace and glory. 


CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 
Life & Epistles of the Apostle Paul, 


Popular edition. 


in us 


With maps and illustrations, 


764 pp. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


We have just published a compact and cheap edition | 


of this well- know n and valuable wor which, as 
Spurgeon says, “stands like some o’er- topping Alp— 
a marvel among scriptural biographies.” 


It is just the book for the Sunday-school teacher and 
scholar as a help to the unde rstanding of the Pauline 
epistles, 
surroundings of the apostle to the Gentiles In a cheap 
and convenient form, 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of 


price. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 
744 Broadway, New York. 


190 VOLUMES FOR $79.50! 


If you want to add new books to your Sunday- 
school Library, I will furnish 199 volumes for $79.50, 
or a less number of volumes in the same proportion, 
Send for catalogue to 
J.S. OGILVIE, Publisher, 29 Rose St., New York. 


EDGE 
AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS. 


The undersigned takes pleasure in announcing to all 
the friends of the temperance cause, that he has just 
copyrighted and issue 


TEMPERANCE 





Temperance Pledge Autograph Album, 


which cannot fail to do good service in the hands o 
the workers. At the top of each page the temperance 
lege is printed. 

en an autograph is r 

of these albums, the pledge is signed and the page A 
small act and has perhaps been a long step tow 
a body and soul from ruin. 

It will prove a most effective 
ladies, who can wield a great influence by 
the autographs of all their friends. In t 
children much good will be done, b: 
and persistency which boys and gir 
into such work. 

The album can be carried in a gentleman's 
and thus be always ready for signers to the pl 


The price of the regular edition is $1.00. 
The Boys’ and Giris’ edition is -50. 
Agents are wanted to sell these albums everywhere. 


Temperance Women Can Sell 
Thousands. 


If there is no agent in your town, send direct to the 
publisher. 


requesting | 
e hands o 

the earnestness 
are sure to put 


ket, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS! 


ht to become 
nst alcohol.” — 


“The pledge album movement o 
popular. All, always in all ways ag: 
Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ This is a novel and most admirable device for an 
autograph album. The person solicited for his name 
will find himself balan between the irresistible de- 
sire to write his au 
of taking the pledge if he does so.”— The Watchman. 


“This little book is destined to do 
the hands of temperance workers. It isa novel idea, 
and should be at once taken hold of.”— Temperance 
Advocate. 


“These books will be found very convenient and 
useful.”— Presbyterian Weekly. 

“ With these books young ladies can accomplish ex- 
cellent service among their companions.”’ — Zion’s 
Herald, 


‘“*May be made the means of much good.”— The Su 
day School Times. 


“The embodiment of a new and capital idea which 
can be made effective for good in the temperance 
cause.’’—Pvangelical Messenger. 


Send at once for a copy. 


HOWARD GANNETT, Publisher, 


52 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


nei aryNumbers. 
rforated, Gum’ d, fo¢ s00.| 

P.F.Van Bera 116 Hassau! Stun % 62 
ORGANS 


New Parlor Organs, 3 set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, 5 Octaves, 13 Stops, 2 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warranted 6 years, Stool, 
Oct. Pianos, Stool, Cover, 
143°05. “Illustrated Newspaper free. 


Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J 


1825. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Hire Insurance Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 182. 
CAPITAL, $400,000.00. ASSETS, $1,835,238.04. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Secretary. 


ry ID ATAT ad T 
rHE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED, $6,280,723.46. 
THE PENN isa purely Mutual Company. AU of its 
surplus premiums are returned to the members every 
year, thus furnishing insurance at the lowest possible 
rates. All policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
Endowment policies issued at life rates. AGENTS 
WANTED. Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-Presi- 
dent, 921 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


F you want a cheap lesson help for your school, and 
at the same time a good one, send for sam sles of 
The Weekly Lesson Leaf published at the office of 
The Sunday School Times. Price, 60 cents per hun- 
dred a mon 


resenting a complete view of the life and | 


uested and secured in one | 


ent in the hands of 


| 





hogreph and the inevitable necessity 
| 


ood service in | 


| We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 2 i 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


ELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. | 

Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. Special | 

attention given to CHURCH BELLS. S@” Catalogues 
sent free to parties needing bells. 


J. & R. LAMB, eel ee 


Silk and Gold | Banners, 8 


Larger Banners, 





5 0 
° $26, Feo 





Send for ( Circular, 59 Carmine St.N.Y 


MENEELY & (¢ aRaNT 


FOUNDE EST TROY, 
Fifty neh. rs he RCH BELLS Las HIMES, 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLS, etc. Improved PaTENT 
MOUNTINGS. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Circinnati, 0. 












It contains 12 sheets Letter Paper, 12 Envelopes, 1 Pen 
Holder, 3 Pens, 1 Lead Pencil, 10 Komik Kerds, 85 Patterns 
for fancy work, 36 Bon Bon Mottoes, 50 Fancy Ornamenta, 
1 Game Age Cards, 1 Floral Card, 5 Black Tablets, 2 Book 
Marks, 49 Silhouettes, 6 Animal Cards, 1 Perf. Motto, 3 sheets 
Colored Paper, 130 Embossed Pictures, 1 Birth-day Card, 30 
Serap Book Pictures. Allin a Pretty Picture Box for 42 cts. 





(By Mail to any address 53 cts.) Postage Stamps taken. 
631 Pretty, Useful, and’ Amusing Articles, J. JAY GOULD, 
10 Bromfleid St., Boston 


ERNS 
“STE REOPTICONS 


OOL HOME EXHIBITIO 


C1. MILLIGAN. 


SVLPRAALROA 


THE D DINGEE & CONARD 60'S 


1C LANT 








ROSES. 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices, FiveSplendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $153 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 26 for 
$4; 35 for $5375 for G20) 100 for $13. Send 
- our New Guide to 

hoose from over 500 Finest Sorts. Our — | 


He DING frowing and and distributin 
EST SOtARt Co. &9. 


ose Culture, and | 





couNTER, TFORM 





oN & TRACK 





MARVIN SAFE & SCALE Co., 
265 Broadway, New Y¥ 
627 Chestnut Street, Priladelphta. 


ROOFING MATERIAL. 


1, 2, and 3 ply Roofing Felt. 
Rubber Roofing Pitch, ete. 


AINTS. 


New Jersey Enamel for all work. 
State Paints for Roofs, etc. 


SLA‘ E MANTELS. 


New designs, $10 up to ¢'00. Lowest prices. Standard 
goods. Descriptive circ ular free. 
VILLIS BARTLETT, Agent, 
20 South Becond street, Philadelphia. 


THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


= tl Has a Pad differing from a 
others, is cup-shape, with Self- 
SENSIBLE py Adjusting Ball in center, adapts 
q @ itselfto all positions of the body, 
while the ballin the cup holds 
the rupture just as a person 
would with the finger. With light pressure the Hernia 
is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 
tain. It is easy, durable, and c 1, Sent by mail. 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 










The Times in good condition, and have them 


at hand for reference, should use a binder. 


| 





plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, half 
for $1.50. These binders have been | 


made expressly for The Times, and are of the 


leather, 
best manufacture. The papers ean be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the file 
Address, 

JOHN I 


complete. 
). WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. | 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 


concerning anything advertised in this paper, 


you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 


advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 


| tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


FROM ADVERTISERS. 


| prom Daniel F. Beatty, Piano and Organ Manufacturer, 
Washington, N. J. 
I consider The Sunday School Times one of the very 
best advertising mediums. 


From Wemple & Kronheim, Lithographers, New York. 
We desire to assure you that we feel the effects of the 


—- in your paper, with the delivery of each 
mail. 


| From H. F. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, TM. 


— had about two hundred orders for sample 
ies from one insertion of our small advertisement 

in The Sunday School Times. 
From Bverybody’s Publishing Co., Chicago, IU., June 2, 

1878. 

The circulation of our Everybody's Paper has in- 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute it in a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best adver- 
tising medium in this country. 


From Charles F. Hill, manufacturer of the Folding Book 
Cuse, Hazleton, Pa. 


Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
a very valuable advertising medium, The returns my 


| advertisement of the Folding Book Case brought me, 


far exceeded any paper I ever tried. 
stand this, but I know it is so. 


From we Star Parlor Groan Factory of Alleger, 
& Co., Washington, N. J. 


It =e ae to you to say that our standin 
advertisement of one inch has paid us ‘a hundred fold, 
and when we have used large space 
sions we have always experienced 
profitable returns. 


From Croft, Wilbur, & Ob., BManufacturers of Confec- 
tionery, Philadeiphia. —Januar y 7, 187 


After extensive newspaper adv bho we can truth- 
= y say that no paper has brought us so good returns 
he Sunday School Times. An advertisement in- 
serted in its columns brought us cash orders from the 
larger share of all the states in the Union. 


From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New 
turer and hibitor 
1877. 
Itisa 
tisi 
= 


I cannot under- 


Bowlby, 


on special occa 
immediate and 


York, Manwfac- 
of Stereopticons.— February 15, 


Ph wy ure tome toinform you that my adver- 
he Sunday School Times has been the most 
factory of any I have ever done without exception. 

had seen the issue containing my first adver- 
beh numerous letters satisfied me I had found a 
medium of the greatest value. I am glad to notice 
that you Ay om 4 exclude advertisements which are in- 
tended eceive by promises that cannot possibly be 
made good, and I believe the value of your medium 
and the good-will of your patrons is largely due to this 
fact. 


From Horace Waters & Jons, , eaters in Pianos, Organs, 
etc., 0 East 14th Street, 2 York.— February 16, 1877. 
We take pleasure in oten that as an advertising 

medium we consider The Sunday School Times one ot 

the best we use. 


From — ae 
Philadelphia.— August 31, 
I have ee much port with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of my 
experience. 


© inter and Publisher, 


From T. On athe Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinckney’'s 
. for Schools and Teachers, 30 Union Square, 
ew York. 


I hav e been 80 tified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I feel 
—— to report the fact to you. I think I may 

remy I have received more answers from m 
vertisement in this paper than from any other I 
employed 


From M. W. Smith & Co., 140 La Salle St., 
January 16, 1877. 


More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centennial 
omen, of the Franklin Motel, Philadelphia,—July 31, 
I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of the 

best mediums for advertising many branches of busi- 

ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in your paper oftener than from 
any other paper in which I have advertised this season. 


From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Houseke 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.— loves 
ary 19, 1877. 

It is very gratifying during these times to find now 
and then a paper that brings something like an ade 
quate return for the money invested. I have been 
ee, disappointed with the results of my adver 

ment in your columns. 


have 


Chicago, Tu,.— 


From the Papyrograph Cbo., 

29, 1877. 

We have received a large number of applications for 
the Papyrograph from persons who re fe ‘ar to you, in- 
cluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


From 5 oy 8 Flexible Weather Strip Ob., 
New York. 


Itis but just to your valuable paper, that we ac- 
ewnatye its superior merits as an advertising me- 
dium 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our advertise 
ment in The Sunday School Times brought us more 
cash ones than did our advertisement in any other 
five religious papers. Some heavy mails consisted 
largely orders for goods in which it was stated that 
the ac vertisement was seen in The Sunday School 
Times, These orders were from all parts of the 
country. 


For Advertising Rates, see Publishers’ Department. 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher. 


Norwich, Conn.—January 


17 Dey St. 


“BLACKBOARDs:CRAYON, 


PUBLI SHED ONLY FOR 
SUNDAY SCHOOLSUPERINTENDENTS 


PRICE 50¢ PER YEAR,POSTAGE PAID. 
Ap. SAMPLE COPY FREE! 


~hty PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH Co. 
; PROVIDENCE,R.|I. 


ULPIT PAINTINGS. 


~ plicates of 100 sets used by Rev. E. M. Long 
in il fastrated sermons, in twenty years’ revival 
efforts in 700 Churches. 

Send him three 3-cent stamps for book of plan, 
subjects, revivals, names of 200 pastors or super- 





intendents using them. 1020 Arch St., _— Pa. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFU 
REWARD CARDS FOR SU NDAY AND DAY 
SCHOOLS. Prices to suit the times—over 500 kinds 


Reward Cards 


and designs comertens Motto Cards 
ards—Sentiment Cards— Bible Verse 


Scripture Text 


Cards—Good Desire Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS price list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE to any address. J. H. BUFFORD'S 


SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Mfnufactory rarruewono, 1 


INTERN ATIONAL SERIES OF BIBLE LESSONS 
illustrated in the 





A full line of interesting Photographic Views on glass, 
Ulustrating all the important events of Brsie H1is- 
TORY, especially adapted for impressing the Bible 
Lessons on the memory, and forming an entertainment 
which is always attractive. 

B@” SEND STAMP FOR 80 PAGE CATALOGUE contain- 
ing Ulustrations of Magic LANTERNS and STEREOP- 
TICONS in every variety, adapted for the smallest rooms 
and the largest halls—list of several thousand views, 
RELIGIOUS, HisTORICAL, scenes of places of interest 
in Europe, Asta, AFRICA, and AMERICA. MISCEL- 
LAN EOUS, etc. 


McALLISTER, Manufacturing Optician, 
No. 49 Nassau St., New Yorx. 
LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 





PATENT 
SKIRT-SUPPORTING 
CORSETS, 


i 


A 











w 
Be 


AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER, 





wr 
928 Broadway. New York. 
enero OFrFice :—28 and 32 Winter Street, thesten; | 
Mass. 


My patrons everywhere will recognize the above cuts | 
with pleasure. he Mae. GriswoLp CoRSET has | 
become the favorite of the age, on account of its health- 
fulness, elegance, durability, and easy adjustment to 
suit any form. These corsets received the highest 
qners at Centennial Exhibition; also at the Mass. 
Charitable Mechanics’ Association, Boston, and wher- 
ever exhibited. Sold exclusively by ladies. Perma- 
nent employment with good salary obtained by 
addressing the General Office, New York. Any 
ae cheerfully rendered, - Orders by_ mail 
proms tly filled. Remit by Post-office order or Regis- 

etter. Not responsible for money gent in letters. 
Mention this paper. Mme. Griswold, 923 Broadway, 
New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 





—e 


Sper COMPLETE IN’ TERRY, $55. 
Set COMPLETE IN PLUSH, $00. 


Church and Lodge Furniture 


A SPECIALITY. 


No charge for packing, Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 
Successors to Braman Shaw & Co., 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 


PARLOR FURNITURE, 


WaREROOMS, 27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


ARCHER & PANCUAST M’F’G CO. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Artistic 


Gas Fixtures and Church Metal Furniture. 


Altar and Sanctuary Lights, Candlesticks, Coronas, 
Chancel-Rails, ete., of special excellence in de- 
sign, workmanship, and finish. 


67 Greene St. 70, and 72 Wooster St., above Broome, 
N 


ew York. 
[llustrated Catalogue 140 pages, 3 cent stamp. 


ANTERN 
MAGIC" BS 


Magic Lanterns and Slides wanted. 
a Theo. J. Harbach, 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“END for Catalogue of Sunday-school Books and | 
Papers published by the American pensar “school | 
Union, No, 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


LACKBOARDS. Improved aa —- 
Slated cloth, slated aper for MR oy Ay = 

es for stamp. Schools got and 
ae euhool Werntahers, a2 & sy] Grand St. 
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COLUMBIA. BICYCLE.'f 





Easy to learn to ride. An ordinary rider can 
distance the best horse in a day’s run over or- 
dinary roads. C. Waller rode 1,172 miles in 6 
days. Send 3c. stamp for 24-page catalogue, 
with price-list and full information. 


THE POPE MANUF’G C0., 


94 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


| | Us eatrer the Order of Service, found in The Scholars’ 
| uarterly. Insued in leaflet form at 75 cents per 
No extra charge fo 


The Sunday Schoo! Times holds itself responsible zromer 12 kA ements it contains, and will refund to its subecribers any money that they lose through fraudulent advertisements !n its columns. 


Box 2793 





‘ 


ONE MILLION 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants Bulbs 


Apply by letter wr ane Low Priced List,” in which 
{ll be found Instructions for Culture. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


800,000 NO. 1 PEACH TREES. 


Over eighty varieties. Among ‘*which can be found 
kinds suited to all sections, s inelualng all the new and 
old standard sorts. Also 300 e Trees, 200,000 of 
them extra long-keepir varieties, Vidagted to Southern 
planting or wherever long-keeping “PP ples are desir- 
able. I also offer a full line of all kir of Nursery 


anon at prices to suit the times. Agee and Peach 
cant by. mail to all sections. Catalogues showing 
aoe and what to plant, with much valuable informa- 
tion mailed gratis to ali applicants. 
RANDOLPH PETERS, Great Northern and 
Southern Nursery, Wilmington, Del. 





& DESIGNS. 
SEND STAMP FOR CATALOGUE. 
TALLMAN & MEFADDEN - 607 MARKET,ST. PHIL4 
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greater success than any other article of Co.,School Furnishers, 142 & 144 Grand St., New York. 
the kind. The finest children are those fed on Ridge’s 
Food. WOOLRICH & UO. on every label. 


Is used with 








October 18, 1879.] 





JONAS HANWAY, an English 


\ author and philanthropist, was the first 
man in England who ventured to brave 
public opinion by carrying an umbrella 


in the’streets of London, about 1756. 


THE 
COLUMBIA 


UMBRELLAS, 


WM. A. DROWN «& CO., 


Sole Manufacturers, 


Are the only Umbrellas meeting in 
every particular the requirement, of a 
thoroughly good article, at moderate 
price. They are of Fine, Soft Ging- 
ham, and, being ABsOoLUTELY Fast 
Coxor, will not turn brown or gray, or 


soil the most delicate garment in drip- 


ping. 


4 on handle: 
“COLUMBIA, 
FAST COLOR, 
DROWN & CO., Makers.” 


None g ine unless 





MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOMS: 


No. 246 MARKET Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


SALESROOMS IN NEW YORK: 


Nos. 498 and 500 BROADWAY. 


FOR SALE BY 


Best Dealers throughout the Country. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
\ ha 
: MONEY 


BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


PRINTING PRESS 


Any smart boy can readily manage it and do yunarens of dol- 
lars worth of work every year. It will save BUSINESS MEN 
all their printing bills. " Presses for Business Printing $6 to $22. 
Card Presses as low as $3. Rotary foot and steam power presses 
$100 to $160. 7,000 now in use. Send 10 cents for handsome illus- 
trated 124- page Instruction and Specimen Book, entitled 


—=2?HOW TO PRINT+<=— 
and copy of MODEL PRINTER'S GUIDE, with all the par. 
ticulars. J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., Inventors and Manufac 
turers, 723 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

“The Model Press surpasses anything we ever expected. It has 
about paid for itself in two weeks. -BENSON & McGILL, Hart- 
well, Ga." ‘‘I would not take $100 and be without the Model 
Press. It has netted me in less than three months over I non — 

H. STARR, Hartford, Conn.” * No investment wi 
yo as a Model Press. In my own business I have heen = I 

$300 a year by its use.—B. J. BICKNELL, Memphis, Tenn, = 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 
OUR $ & Revolvers, 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, C INCINNATI, oO. 


SCROLL SAWS, 


Fancy Woods, Designs, Saw Blades 









and Materials for Scroll Sawing. 
Fleetwood and Dexter Machines, 
first-class Tool Chests, Send for our 
Circular. J.T. Pratt & Co., 53 Ful- 
ton Street, New York. 


LPHA*DUSTLESS CRAYONS. Perfect. ape 
than chalk. Send for sample to Baker, Pratt, & 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 











